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Htiimatiizer 


George F. Johnsor wins 
Forbes Business Human- 
izer Award. His methods, 
policies; how they serve 
workers, public 


Stop It! 


Stop noise and you lift 
sales. Is this new manu- 
facturing and merchan- 
dising angle now about to 


sweep through industry? 


Ideas Plus 


How two partners think 


up such great new sales 
and product ideas that 
big companies beg them 
to handle lines 











This Comptometer Battery Helps Make Possible Macy’s “6% Less” Policy 


MACY’S sells for cash: saves with COMPTOMETERS 


R. H. (“It’s Smart to be Thrifty”) Macy & Co., Inc., the 
world’s largest store, estimates that three factors—volume, 
a velvet-gloved “cash-on-the-line” policy, and store-wide effi- 
ciency—enable them to pass on to customers a saving of 6%. 


Since 1904, Macy’s have used fast, accurate, efficient 
Comptometers in handling their figure work. Today, they 
employ more than 325 Comptometers, 95 of which are used 
in the Sales Audit Department. 


During a normal year, this Department sorts, adds and 
files approximately 72,000,000 pieces of paper, each of which 
serves a particular purpose. Each day the sales checks of the 
previous day are audited and all figure work involved is 
handled entirely on Controlled-Key Comptometers. 


Macy’s also use Comptometers on such vital figure work 
as Compiling Statistics, Merchandise Control, Depositors’ 
Accounts, Planning, Receiving, Advertising, and in the Bureau 
of Adjustments. 


Macy executives report complete satisfaction with the 


its high speed and 


Comptometer’s “Compelled Accuracy,” 


extreme flexibility. 
o e . 


Whether you sell for cash or not, your 

local Comptometer representative can 

probably show you a way to substantial 

figure-work savings. Telephone him— 

or, if you prefer, write direct to Felt & 

Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1700 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 








Forewarned and Comptometer-armed, Macy’s Sales Audit 
Department will make short work of these 100,000 sales 
tickets (product of a typical Macy day). 


COMPTOMETER 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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THREE? IT’S THE 
YEAR’S BEST BUY! 








BUYERS CALL PLYMOUTH 
“MOST FOR LOW PRICE” 


HERE’S WHY: 


Of the leading low- 
priced cars, Plymouth is 
biggest—5 inches longer 
than one; 6 inches longer 
than the other! 


Every Plymouth 
model has the big, 82- 
horsepower ‘‘L-head”’ en- 
gine—giving full power 
plus great economy. 


fe The only one of “All 
Three”’ low-priced cars 
, with the steering-post 
gear shift in De Luxe mod- 
els at no extra cost. 


3a «Plymouth is the 
only low-priced car with 
coil springs as standard 
equipmenton all models. 


GR «The only leading 
low-pricedcar witha Safe- 
ty-Steel body completely 
rust-proofed. 


§@§ The only low-priced " ' 
car with a‘‘safety signal” THE 1939 PLYMOUTH has Floating Power engine mountings and time-proven Hydraulic Brakes. 


YOU CAN HARDLY 
BELIEVE IT’S A 
LOW-PRICED CAR!” 














speedometer. EFORE YOU DECIDE on any low-priced car, Only Plymouth has the marvelous smoothness 
see what each offers...in size, in comfort, of Amola Steel coil springs... the delightful 
in performance...in finer quality! handling ease of True-Steady steering. 
On every count, Plymouth gives you most! Easy to own...your present car will proba- 
Plymouth is easily the biggest of “All Three” — bly represent a large proportion of Plymouth’s 
yn ge y repr rge proj ym 
, low-priced cars—and ail Plymouth models are low delivered price...with the balance in sur- 
full-powered yet famous for economy. prisingly low monthly instalments. 
ae $ —DELIVERED IN DETROIT, including front and rear bumpers, bumper 
YY, guards, spare wheel, tire and tube, foot control for headlight beam with 
eee ‘ NS indicator on instrument panel, ash-tray in front and rear, sun visor, safe- 
STANDARD on “De Luxe’’mod- ty glass and big trunk space (19.3 cu. ft.). Prices include all federal taxes. 


Transportation and state, local taxes, if any, not included. See your 
els at no extra cost—Perfected — Plymouth dealer for local pone ag oe oe PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF 
Remote Control Shifting with CHRYSLER CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


Auto-Mesh Transmission. TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C.B. S. NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.S.T. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS je 
GREAT CARS 22882 
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THE NEW Travalex 


© FOR BUSINESS MEN 





NOW BUYS 
A HUDSON 






6 Cylinders .... S86H.P. ..e- 187%-in. Over-all Length 
One of a complete line of Hudson Business and Utility Cars, including 14-ton and 
*4-ton Cab Pick-Ups, Panel Deliveries and Chassis with Cab; Sedan for Taxicab 
use; Utility Coupe and Utility Coach. 

Convincing evidence of Hudson’s remarkable dependability and economy in 
fleet operation is yours on request. See nearest dealer or address factory. 


* delivered in Detroit, equip- 
ped to drive; including Federal 
taxes, not including state and 
local taxes, if any. Low time 
payment terms, with new Hud- 
son-C.1.T. Plan, Prices subject 
to change without notice. 

















Give Hudson Any Test You Choose... 
Against any car you use 


These good things ean be said about every Hudson Business Car: 


AMAZING ECONOMY of gas- 
oline and oil. Users report operating 
costs well below those of cars of far less 
size and power. 


MORE ROOM all around .. . for 
profitable loads, for driver and pas- 
sengers. 


TOP PERFORMANCE under all 
conditions. Ample power in all models, 
with unusually high power-to-weight 
ratio. 

WORLD’S SAFEST STOPPING 
with patented Double-Safe Hydraulics— 
finest Bendix Hydraulics with mechan- 


ical emergency brake working auto- 
matically from the same foot pedal. 
Easiest acting hand brake for parking. 


ADDED SAFETY with new Dash- 


Locking Safety Hood—wind can’t blow 
it open; and when the doors are locked 
nobody can raise the hood. 


* * * 


The new Hudson Business Cars wel- 
come side-by-side comparison with any 
others, on any basis. Address the Hud- 
son Motor Car Co., Detroit, or see any 
Hudson dealer for complete information. 





HUDSON’S UTILITY COUPE 
---Two Cars for the Price of One 
When the rear deck lid is down, the Utility Coupe 
is a smart personal car. But, merely lift the lid, 
pull out the concealed load box to any of three 
positions (depending on the size of the load) ... 
and in a jiffy it’s a sturdy work car, capable of 
carrying 750 bulky pounds. 








Load box pulled part way Load box fully extended, for 
s. 


out, for average loads. maximum load 





You're Sefer x a2 QMUDSON 
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W hits 
inthe Wind 


Who was the world’s first employer? 


He may have been some cave man who 
needed help in modernizing his cave 
and paid a couple of friends a mam- 
moth’s tusk apiece to get it. But who- 
ever the first employer was, it’s a safe 
bet that he had an argument with his 
hired hands about how much the job 
of work was worth. 


Employers and employees have been 
arguing about the same thing ever 
since; and all too often strikes, lock- 
outs and general bitterness have been 
the results. At last, however, a new 
technique for settling this age-old dif- 
ference of opinion is being developed. 


So new that only a few companies 
have yet taken it up, it is nevertheless 
so promising that a great many more 
are giving it serious study. What the 
new method is and how it works will 
be revealed in an early issue. 


* 


Judging from the letters that have 
poured in, “Do You Loaf Enough?” 
(March 15, p. 14) went right to the 
heart of a problem that a great many 
business men are thinking about. 


But. as Philip H. Smith pointed out in 
the article, it’s one thing to decide to 
take more time off, quite another thing 
to decide what to do with that time. 


The head of a Midwestern manufac- 
turing company thinks he has found 
an answer. In an early issue, he will 
tell how he crowds into a busy day 
those little snatches of leisure that 
keep his mind fresh and sharp. 


* 


Also coming soon is a_ penetrating 
study by B. C. Forbes of one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost industrialists—a man 
who is very much in the business news 
right now, and who is destined to 
make even more business news in the 
near future—THE EpiTors. 





FORBES 


VoL. 43 April 15, 1939 No. 8 


Fact and Comment, 9 

In the Business Spotlight, 11 
George F. Johnson: Humanizer. 12 
Overlooking a Bet? 14 

They’ve Got Ideas, 16 

Sales Reports Are Sales Tools. 18 
Close-Ups of High-Ups, 19 
Thoughts on the Business of Life, 20 


B. C. Forbes Says: If War Clouds Lift. So Should 
Business, Stocks, 26 


$$ in Inventions, 28 

Forbes Business Pictograph-—Sales High Spots. 30 
Tides of Industry, 31 

What Every Taxpayer Should Know. 34 

Stock Market Outlook, 38 

Investment Pointers, 39 

Washington: Lifting the Relief Lid. 42 

Cover Photographs: 


Workers hail George F. Johnson on his 
eightieth birthday 


Installing sound-absorbing material in 
an office (Celotex Corp.) 


Boggs (left) and Richards admire a 
Pliofilm raincoat (Jan Fujita) 
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Readers Say: 








HAMMER Away AT Taxes! 


I want to commend you upon the series on 
The Tax Fight. Fine stuff! 

Every financial journal, every trade organ, 
every magazine and newspaper should ham- 
mer away at high taxes and the iniquitous 
laws and regulations of a dictatorial govern- 
ment in every issue—all of which are chiefly 
responsible for holding back a healthy re- 
covery. 

Frank Gannett is doing a great work in his 


FORBES 


line. Somebody should rise up and take the 
lead in a national tax propaganda that 
would stir the country out of its subversive 
lethargy. And strange to say, the people of 
large means who have the most to pay are 
doing little or nothing about it. 

Out here in Colorado a State income tax 
was voted in the election of 1936. If any- 
body in financial circles of Denver or else- 
where in Colorado took any interest in that 
State election, we never heard of it.—Guy A. 
Harpy, The Canon City Daily Record, Canon 
City, Colo. 


Tax RACKET 


I have been reading with keen interest the 
articles which you have been publishing with 








“Gee! A Nickel Left for Candy” 


OYS or typewriters, lamp bulbs or bathtubs 


whenever the cost 


of an article is lowered through economies in production, more 
people can buy it. And those who can buy it anyway have money 


left to buy other things. 


Take the case of the electric refrigerator. In 1927, when the aver- 
age model cost about $350, only 375,000 people bought refrigerators. 
Ten years later, when improvements in manufacturing had brought 
the price down to $170, six times as many people bought them. And 
thousands who, perhaps, could have paid the higher price, used the 
difference to purchase other comforts and conveniences. 


The same has been true of hundreds of other manufactured articles. 
Because industry has developed new products, has improved them, 
has learned to make them less expensive, more millions of people 
have been able to buy them. By this process, industry has been able 
to provide the American people with the highest standard of living 


in the world. 


General Electric, by applying electricity to the wheels of industry, 
has pioneered in this progress. It is helping today to provide 
America with MORE GOODS FOR MORE PEOPLE AT LESS COST. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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reference to taxes, and wish to express my 
appreciation for your very fine work. 

One of the greatest tax rackets in America 
today is the vast sums which are appropri- 
ated for the construction and maintenance of 
inland waterways. There is as you know al- 
ready a surplus of transportation facilities in 
this country. 

In 1938 an effort was made by certain in- 
terests to institute Federal barge services on 
the Savannah River. The employees of the 
railroad enlisted the aid of the public, and 
the showing which was made at the public 
hearing made such an impression on the 
board of advisers that the proposed service 
was never instituted, and an expenditure of 
half-a-million dollars for the useless and in 
fact injurious service in this territory was 
prevented.—H. H. Warner, regional secre- 
tary, Mutual Transportation Committee, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 


These letters are typical of scores received 
in response to The Tax Fight series. Maybe 
U. S. business men really are getting mad! 
—Tue Epirors. 


Tip FOR SALESMEN 


You may wonder what a life insurance 
man wants of such a diversified list of new 
ideas as those I get from Forses. Well, I 
pass on these new ideas gleaned from Fores 
to clients, prospects and key men with whom 
I desire an acquaintance—Hucu A. Mac- 
MILLAN, district representative, The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., Fowler- 
ville, Mich. 


GIVING THE WORKMAN A BREAK 


In the Feb. 15 issue of Forses I find an 
interesting article entitled “Is Small Busi- 
ness Best?” by Arthur Van Vlissingen. The 
article is very interesting because it pre- 
sents ina very clear but concise way valu- 
able principles which may guide other small 
organizations, as well as large firms, in per- 
sonnel and industrial relations. 

I consider the article of sufficient impor- 
tance that I have already recommended it to 
about half-a-dozen different people. 

During the last year we have been en- 
deavoring to develop a program with an or- 
ganization which has about 200 employees. 
This company is also engaged in manufac- 
turing specialized equipment requiring a 
high degree of mechanical and machine skill 
as well as engineering talent. We have set 
up a special psychological laboratory which 
enables us to establish standards for future 
selection and development of men. In this 
way we are meeting one crucial point in a 
business organization; that is, we are mak- 
ing it possible for men to realize fully their 
opportunities and to give each man a chance 
to get into the type of job where he is likely 
to obtain the broadest personal satisfaction. 
—Ricuarp S. Scuuttz, The Psychological 
Corp., New York, N. Y. 


TruE TO LIFE 


May I tell you how much pleasure I have 
in reading your “Thoughts on the Business 
of Life.” They are splendid! They are so 
vigorous, so true to life; reading them is 
like taking a breath of fresh air.—BasiIL 
Osmin, Baltimore, Md. 
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2-Gine Cdidorials 





Prediction: Spring, before it is over, 
should bring decisive change, one way 
or the other. 


The chances favor an advance in se- 
curities, business, perhaps in com- 


modities. 


War or peace will be a determining 
factor. 


CIO: Creating Increasing Opposition. 


Good utility stocks and bonds rated 
second-grade look promising. 


Garner is garnering 1940 Presidential 
delegates. 


Building is rising moderately. 


Sit-downers have been effectively sat 
on. 


The New Deal seems out of aces. 


Record-breaking gold imports betoken 
a compliment to America. 


Important: “Dynamite Now From 
Natural Gas.” We own 98% of the 
world’s gas supply. 


Washington hasn’t yet, after spending 
a billion, learned how to cotton suc- 
cessfully to cotton growers. 


World’s Fair prospects look better than 
fair. 


Shares governed by agricultural con- 
ditions should yield profits. 


The majority and minority reports 


haven’t removed the big question mark 


from TVA. 


Encouraging straw: Belgium’s election 
went conservative. 


Should big unions be allowed to an- 
nihilate lesser unions? One N. Y. Su- 
preme Court Justice decrees: “No!” 


Taxing tax-eaters pleases taxpayers. 


Don’t go short of inventories. 
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ot TAX OFFICES 


451 PROPERTY TAX OFFICES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


USE 





Addressagraph 


TRAOE MARK 


OPYING names, descriptions, 
C amounts or other information 
on lists, bills, reports, and similar 
forms and communications is not 
confined to tax offices alone. Record 
copying is necessary in any business. 

When these records are copied 
one character at a time, misspell- 
ing, illegibility, and omissions are 
constant hazards—cause serious 
losses of time, money and good will. 

But Addressograph furnishes 
positive protection against these 
losses! The complete record on the 
Addressograph typing unit is writ- 
ten with one motion—through a 
ribbon, with or without carbon 
copies. No chance for error in copy- 
ing. The work is completely leg- 





ible. Time and money are saved. 
Good will is maintained. 


INVESTIGATE! Take advantage 
of the wide experience of your 
Addressograph representative. He 
will be glad to give you the benefit 
of his knowledge of the most 
efficient methods for handling any 
of the office jobs listed in the 
panel below. Look for the listing, 
““ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY” 
in principal city telephone books. 
If you prefer, write to us at the 
address below. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


VISIT THE ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH EXHIBITS AT NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR AND GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 





om Business and Organization 


hk 





can profit by 

Addressograph Speed, Accuracy and Legibility in handling: 
Advertising Manufacturing records Stockholder lists 
Collections Membership lists —and in GOVERNMENT: 
Customer lists Order writing Assessment records 
Delinquent Payroll Licenses 

accounts Prospect lists Motor vehicle registration 
Employee records Publication lists Payroll 
Installment Sales promotion Relief 

accounts Shipping forms Tax collection 
Inventory lists Social Security reports Public service bills 
Invoicing Social service Voters’ lists 








ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





“Addressograph” is a trade mark registered in the United States Patent Office. 
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Treasure Island and the hills of Berkel 
from San Francisco’s Embarcadero. 
Above: An International in the 
Court of Pacifica. — 


wags * 


NEW miracle of beauty has 
risen from the waters of San 
Francisco Bay. Where the reefs of 
Yerba Buena Shoals lurked under 
the whitecaps only a few months 
ago now lies the largest island 
ever built by man—a glamorous 
Treasure Island where today the 
nation is guest of the West. 
International Harvester salutes 
the Golden Gate International 
Exposition! In our illustration an 
International Six-Wheel Truck 
of the Bureau of Horticulture 
brings up one of the thousands of 


Throughout the West, as elsewhere, 
international Company-owned branches 
and dealers are at your service. 


International sizes, >4-ton up. 










. 


TERNATIONAL 
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trees that decorate the frosting 
on the cake that is now being 
served up to millions of visitors 
on the Pacific Coast. 

A glimpse of Paradise,.a sum- 
mer’s holiday. And... back home 
...-may there be a Treasure Island of 
your own—your individual business 
in the sea of modern opportunity! 
If hauling is a part of it, remem- 
ber that tens of thousands of keen 
businessmen have solved that part 
with International Trucks. It’s a 
sure formula. They’re engineered 
to last—built for economy. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(ANCORPORATED ) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


TRUCKS 
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‘CwiTH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’”’ 





Fact and Comment 


THE EDITOR 


Nation Is Headed Right 


The United States is definitely headed in the right direc- 
tion. Danger of dictatorship has passed. Congress has be- 
gun to clip the wings of high-flying New Deal radicals. 
Extravagance is encountering legislative opposition; econ- 
omy is again becoming recognized as a virtue. Business- 
baiting has lost its appeal. Public sentiment is demanding 
encouragement of industry and employment. Hamstringing 
attacks on enterprise have fallen into nationwide disfavor. 

Public opinion is crystallizing against the unfair, un- 
American Wagner Labor Law. Its modification is only a 
matter of time. Law-defying labor leaders are being de- 
throned—by public pressure, by the courts, even in some 
cases by their quondam followers. Communistic elements 
have aroused widespread ire both inside and outside of 
union circles. 

Shaken by acute uncertainty in Europe, confidence has 
made little or no progress here during the first quarter of 
the year. The economic curve has been down rather than 
up. And stock quotations ended drastically lower. Most 
commodity prices also fared poorly. Even so, comparisons 
with the first quarter of last year are nearly all favorable. 
And there is warrant for figuring on general betterment 
this quarter—provided, of course, war does not flare up. 

All soundings indicate that a third term for President 
Roosevelt is out, that a silent but impressive groundswell 
is flowing towards the conservative element in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Under these circumstances, our business leaders will 
court condemnation if they do not shortly convince the 


people that they are striving with might and main to create 
better times. 





To keep your job, keep 
everlastingly at it. 





12 Pointers for Washington 


If Congress and the Administration are sincere in their 
expressed desire to encourage enterprise, they should be- 
stir themselves to do these, among other things: 

1. Amend the National Labor Relations Act to give 
employers equal rights with employees. 


2. Enact the proposed postponement of increased levies 
under the Social Security Law. 

3. Rescind the statute making obligatory the wholesale 
purchase of foreign silver at fantastic prices. 

4. Either abolish or transfer from the President to Con- 
gress the authority to decide whether the gold content of 
the dollar be further reduced and the right to decide 
whether $3,000,000,000 of greenbacks should be issued. 

5. Legislation should be adopted to -decentralize distri- 
bution of relief, switching this vitally important and com- 
plicated task from Washington bureaucrats to state and 
local authorities, under reasonable Federal supervision. 

6. Readjust taxation along lines helpful to business re- 
covery, including drastic reduction of the inordinate, 
strangulatory imposts on the highest incomes, in order to 
inspire revival of old-time American initiative and risk- 
taking. 

7. Some provisions in the SEC law, experience reveals, 
need modification in order to unshackle the security mar- 
kets and to facilitate capital-raising. 

8. Constructive railway action is urgently demanded. 

9. Congress should take specific steps to end all appre- 
hension in the utility industry over danger of further Fed- 
eral or other competition subsidized from the pockets of 
taxpayers. 

10. Reorganization of Governmental machinery should 
include drastic weeding out of official bodies now plaguing 
business and industry with incessant demands for a wholly 
needless multiplicity of returns and reports costing an 
iniquitous amount of money and involving unconscionable 
waste of executives’ time and attention. 

11. Washington should demonstrate at least half as 
much consideration for our millions of small business men 
and our still greater number of small investors as for 
farmers. 

12. The Department of Justice should not go out of its 
way to incite uneasiness—at least until revival has made 
greater headway. 

There is no possibility, of course, that all these con- 
structive measures will be put through at this session of 
Congress. But if the Chief Executive were eagerly anxious. 
to strengthen confidence and expedite economic and em- 
ployment improvement, he doubtless would find legislators 
responsive to constructive recommendations. 
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Boss Asks Men to Quiz Him 


“Turn about is fair play.” Six college professors 
courageously consented the other day to subject themselves 
to quizzing by their students. They scored creditably in re- 
plying to questions relating to literature, art and other 
branches of culture, but revealed they were not thoroughly 
familiar with the jargon of their young charges—for ex- 
ample, not one knew the students’ name, “Morgue,” for the 
hall in which their marks are posted. 

The president of one of America’s very large corpora- 
tions recently volunteered to subject himself to quizzing by 
thousands of employees. He began by explaining that no 
questions were barred, no matter however intimate. One 
of the first asked was, “How do you justify drawing a 
salary of over $100,000 a year?” He said he was extremely 
glad this had been asked. He proceeded to describe how 
he had battled his way from the bottom to the top, how 
he had studied and sweated day and night to fill each job 
better than it had ever been filled before, how he had 
slaved far more hours than any employee would ever be 
asked to work, and pictured the company’s growth in busi- 
ness and payrolls. Other questions galore were fired at him. 
Never once did he duck. 

What was the upshot? 

They voted overwhelmingly, at the end, that he was 
worth his salary. 

This example many other top executives should follow. 
Such an occasion presents opportunity to impress upon 
workers how and why progress has been attained, how and 
why hundreds or thousands of additional jobs have been 
created, also why every dollar of income cannot be dis- 
tributed in wages without incurring bankruptcy. 


Agriculture versus Business 


The depression which overtook America in 1929 caused 
business concerns to draw upon accumulated reserves to 
the tune of more than $20,000,000,000. The New Deal has 
exhibited scant concern over commerce, industry, invest- 
ments, but has appropriated billions for distribution to 
farmers—for cotton growers alone U. S. taxpayers have 
had to fork over $1,000,000,000, and are footing a $45,- 
000,000 bill annually to keep this staple off the market. 
Congress has before it proposed appropriations of another 
billion and more to aid agriculture. But no billion is under 
consideration for the benefit of retail merchants or other 
small business men, our gasping railroads and their sev- 
eral million security owners, our utility industry, whose 
$14,000,000,000 capital has been supplied by thrifty citi- 
zens, or other business victims of the depression. 

Yet, how has our agricultural population fared? 

Consider these agricultural facts, from Government 
sources, furnished this publication by a highly competent 
authority : 

Taxes paid by farmers are down one-third from the 1929 level, 
while taxes paid by others have doubled or trebled. Interest paid by 
farmers has been reduced from above $700,000,000 per annum in the 
1924-28 period, to around $400,000,000. Farm mortgage debt has 


been cut from approximately $9,500,000,000 to about $7,000,000,000. 
Moreover, the Secretary of Agriculture reports that “personal and 


collateral loans to farmers at the end of 1939 totaled only $593,- 
614,000, as compared with nearly $4,000,000,000 at the end of 1920, 


Ponder this: 


Return on the investment in farms in 1936 was the highest in 
fifteen years and the average for the fifteen years was far higher 
than for corporations in general. Furthermore, the purchasing power 
of farmers’ cash income was actually 10% higher in 1937 than in 
1929, and last year was off only 5% from the previous year. Other 
facts: 


Jan. Jan. 
1930,%  1938,% Improvement, % 


Dwellings with electricity....... 23 39 70 
Dwellings with piped water..... 24 33 38 
Dwellings with water-piped 

DE ctunckecesevareees 15 23 53 
Dwellings with telephones....... 36 36 0 
Farm families with radios....... 29 62 114 
Farms with automobiles......... 64 71 ll 
Farms with motor trucks........ 18 24 33 
Farms with tractors..........++. 16 33 106 


The Department of Commerce reports that agriculture has shown 
very substantial net savings in all but two years since 1929, whereas 
all other important types of industry, including manufacturing, 
trade, mining, finance, public utilities and transportation, have 
shown substantial net losses in every year since 1929. 

Is it not high time that the Administration, if it is 
genuinely anxious to rebuild old-time American prosperity, 
gave more serious thought to reviving business, our great- 
est employment-giver and payer of taxes? 





Keeping a clear head helps you 
to clear your way ahead. 





This Should Thrill Taxpayers 


Ain’t art wonderful? Lives there a taxpayer with soul 
so dead to song and drama that he objects to footing bills 
for WPA youths and maidens to have a glorious, artistic 
time? Far should it go to reconciling you to still heavier 
tax burdens when you learn that a Chicago troup of WPA 
workers have had the pleasure of being transported (at 
public expense) to New York to regale Gotham citizens 
with a theatrical production—New Yorkers, of course, 
having few shows to patronize! 

Another thrill. I have received from the WPA in New 
York a communication which starts off: “Do you know 
any workers’ songs? Have you heard any of the fabulous 
folk myths of Manhattan’s shops, docks, factories? The 
WPA Federal Writers are engaged in writing a book on 
the labor folklore of the metropolis, and seek the aid of 
trade unions and individual workers.” 

One priceless discovery of the WPA Federal Writers 
Project of New York: “The Brides’ Door of St. Thomas’ 
Church, New York, is seldom, if ever, used by brides.” 

Washington bureaucratic researchers—believe it or not 
—have made these epochal discoveries: “Angel-food cakes 
are better if made with firm whites of eggs than if made 
with those that are thin.” And that cutting ice and packing 
it away in sawdust is a seasonal occupation! 

Isn’t it amazing—the discoveries that can be made by 
endless spending of other people’s money? 





No man is a failure who has 
helped others. 
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In the Business Spotlight 


What Happened § 


Threats of war in Europe 
cause business to hesitate 
and stocks to plunge. The 
time when a strong Spring 
rise was hoped for passes 
without the upturn occur- 
ring. But industrial activity 
shows no precipitate drop, 
at least, and statistics seem 
better than business senti- 
ment—though the early 
1939 Easter has distorted 
some of this year’s statistics 
in comparison with last 
year’s (pp. 26, 31). 


What’s Ahead 


Though domestic uncer- 
tainties cloud the business 
future, fear of foreign war 
dominates it. But B. C. 
Forbes expresses strong hope 
that there will be no war (p. 26), while 
two other shrewd observers with far- 
flung lines of international communica- 
tion—President Thomas J. Watson of 
International Business Machines, Presi- 
dent Francis H. Brownell of American 
Smelting & Refining—state even more 
positively that they expect no war this 
year. And if the stock market falls no 
farther (and there are signs that it 
won't—pp. 38, 39), a substantial vol- 
ume of new security offerings is ex- 
pected to bring cheer to Wall Street. 


W orld’s Largest 


Bank statements as of March 31, 
now being published, reveal better 
earnings in the first quarter compared 
with last year, and continued trends 





At an impressive ceremony in the Sherry-Netherlands, N. Y. C., 
George F. Johnson of the Endicott Johnson Corp. was awarded the 
Forses Gold Medal and Illuminated Scroll for 1938 as the man 
who, in the judgment of a distinguished committee of leaders in 
American life, has done most to humanize business (p. 12). 
Treasurer Bruce L. Babcock (left) here receives the award from 
Dr. B. C. Forbes in behalf of Mr. Johnson 


toward increased deposits, larger hold- 
ings of U. S. Government securities, 
substantial cash on hand. The Chase 
National Bank holds its lead over Lon- 
don’s Midland Bank for position of 
world’s largest commercial bank, with 


resources of $2,888,000,000. 


New Records 


Whatever the state of mind of other 
industries may be, aviation is not wor- 
ried. Plane and engine factories are 
working overtime and building addi- 
tions to fill airline orders and the Gov- 
ernment rearmament program (p. 25). 
And the first few days of Spring 
brought news of far-reaching impor- 
tance: Regular Transatlantic service 
came nearer with the survey flights of 
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Pan American Airways’ for- 
ty-two ton Yankee Clipper; 
its sister ship, American 
Clipper, shattered all airline 
records by flying sixty pas- 
sengers and crew of fourteen 
per trip between the U. S. 
and Bermuda; and most 
U. S. domestic lines reported 
March traffic far ahead of 
March, 1938. Soundproofing 
helped (p. 14). 


Apex Case 


Apex Hosiery decision (to 
be appealed), assessing 
union officers $712,000 for 
authorizing and _ ratifying 
acts resulting in physical and 
business damage during a 
sit-down, has vital implica- 
tions: Union officials must 
prove they opposed illegal 
strike methods or pay dam- 
ages; the new meaning of 
“interfering with interstate commerce” 
curbs union as well as employer acts. 


Research Profits 


Two-and-a-half million dollars a 
year is a lot to spend on research. 

But that’s what International Nickel 
spends, revealed President Robert C. 
Stanley at the recent stockholders’ 
meeting. He let them judge whether the 
results had been worthwhile: From 
1918 to 1928, when research in nickel 
was just getting under way, sales of 
nickel totaled 520,000,000 pounds; 
from 1929 through 1938, when it be- 
gan to pay, sales of nickel soared to a 
total of 1,128,000,000 pounds. 

From Thomas J. Watson, president 

(Continued on page 22) 
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George I. Johnson: Humanizer 


First winner of the FORBES Humanizer of Business Award is George F. Johnson, chairman 
of Endicott Johnson Corp. The story of his farsighted policies is here told by— 


IN BUSINESS more than fifty years, lat- 
terly employing 15,000 to 20,000, 
never has been even threatened by 
labor trouble, but repeatedly has been 
demonstratively honored by his work- 
folks. 

Began building model factories a 
generation ago and creating ideal 
working and living conditions. 

Has contributed perhaps $15,000,- 
000 out of his own pocket to provide 
bountifully for the health and happi- 
ness of his vast family of workers— 
including a golf course, race track, 
swimming pool, theatre, parks, club 
houses, band stands, dance hall, every 
form of recreational facility . . . doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, hospitals, law- 
yers ... restaurants, stores .. . at- 
tractive worker-owned houses. 

After paying the highest wages in 
the industry and specified dividends on 
the money invested, all profits are di- 
vided fifty-fifty between capital and 
labor, the humblest worker receiving 
exactly the same amount as the top 
executive. More than $13,000,000 has 
been shared among employees. 

So fairly and humanely are all 
treated, so easy is access to the head 
at any moment of the day, there is 
such an absence of bossing that the 
employees have never thought of or- 
ganizing any kind of body, not even a 
shop committee, to deal with the 
management. 

By every man, woman and child 
throughout the spacious communities 
this business leader has created he is 
called—greeted—by his given name. 
No “Mister”-ing. 


B. C. FORBES 


For many years he has kept in inti- 
mate touch daily with his vast family 
of employees through a whole news- 
paper page (paid-for), in which all are 
encouraged to ask the frankest ques- 
tions and in which they receive the 
frankest replies from their leader—he 
is always called “leader,” never boss. 

He and his family have their homes 
in the midst of those of the workmen, 
fraternize with them on terms of inti- 
mate friendship, have no outside inter- 
ests. 


That gives a glimpse of the charac- 
ter and record of the man who has 
been selected by an eminent committee 
of judges as worthy of being the first 
recipient of the annual Forses Hu- 
manizer of Business Award, consisting 
of a gold medal and illuminated scroll, 
for having done most to humanize 
business: 

George F. Johnson, veteran chair- 
man of the Endicott Johnson Corpora- 
tion, whose numerous shoe and tan- 
ning factories are located near Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., in what has become 
widely known as “The Valley of Fair 
Play,” and where the two towns cre- 
ated by him are known as “The Square 
Deal Towns.” 

His is a dream of youth magnifi- 
cently come true. 

When he first arrived at Bingham- 
ton, he had eight cents in his pocket. 
But, although only 24 (he was born 
Oct. 14, 1857), he possessed experi- 
ence beyond his years in shoe-making 
and in handling workmen. He also had 
an extraordinarily sturdy frame, a 
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robust constitution inherited from 
hardy, seagoing and shoe-making fore- 
bears, extraordinary aptitude for both 
work and play. Too, he was a born 
trader. 

Perhaps more important, he was 
possessed of very definite ideas and 
ideals, born of his own unpleasant ex- 
periences, as to what factories and 
their environment should be like, how 
workers should be treated, the kind of 
homes they should live in, the facili- 
ties they should enjoy for their own 
recreation and the recreation of their 
families. 

In short, he visioned industrial 
plants situated in healthful rural sur- 
roundings, plants totally different from 
those where he had toiled under acute- 
ly uncomfortable conditions, plants 
around which workers could own up- 
to-date (non-company) homes with 
gardens and lawns, plants supple- 
mented by parks, playgrounds, swim- 
ming pool, club houses, medical fa- 
cilities, etc. 

All this and more “George F.,” sole- 
ly through his own herculean efforts 
and the loyal response of his work- 
folks to their supremely considerate, 
humane treatment, has _ achieved, 
achieved on a scale and to an extent 
beyond even his early fertile imagina- 
tion. 


He was only 13—red-haired, husky, 
vivacious, ardently energetic—when he 
was initiated into the boot-making in- 
dustry, in Ashland, Mass. The work- 
shop was a dingy cellar. Its stench 

(Continued on page 36) 














WHAT BUSINESS HUMANIZING MEANS 





Endicott Johnson has: built 3,000 
homes for workers, selling them to 
employees at cost, charging only 3% 
interest on unpaid balance 


are maintained for workers and fan 
ilies. Ideal Hospital in Endico 
(above) is second-largest 


Still using the same old-fashioned 
desk with which he started fifty-six 
years ago, George F. Johnson sees 
that the door of his office in the tan- 


nery is open to all. That desk a 
that open door symbolize his ke 
management principle—always be 
leader, never be a boss 
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Full lives require recreation: 2.500 workers can swim at one time in the Johnson City pool 
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Another recreation spot for Endicott Johnson workers—the golf club at Wages are tops in the shoe industry; their buying power is boosted b 
Endicott, adjoining a first-rate eighteen-hole course company-maintained public markets which cut living costs 
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Overlooking a Bet? 


Now ready for use is a new research-backed sales appeal that may be the biggest sales booster 


since streamlining and “wrapped in cellophane.” Have you studied its possibilities? 


ONE OF THE LATEST boons on the 
industrial horizon is the control of 
noise. Millions of dollars have already 
been spent to eliminate useless din. 
This isn’t a drop in the bucket, how- 
ever, to what will be spent in the near 
future. 

But don’t be misled about noise con- 
trol. Don’t get the idea that it begins 
with the suppression of auto horns and 
ends with stuffing cotton in one’s ears. 

These are but surface indications of 
a nationwide movement which will pro- 
foundly alter our surroundings. The 
noise engineers are now set to go. They 
have developed a fundamental science, 
they have worked out the instruments 
for the detection and measurement of 
noise, and they have translated theory 
into commercial practice. If industry 
gives them a chance, the 1940's will 
go down in history as the decade of 
slaughtered decibels. 

Noise has been quite correctly de- 
fined as unwanted sound. To get rid 
of it involves both control and sup- 
pression, with two objectives in view: 

To increase the efficiency and health 
of factory and office workers, as well 
as the public. 

To win consumer 
products. 

But this isn’t all. Investigators have 
found that sound can even be utilized. 
So a third objective looms—to develop 
instruments which make use of sound 
for production control and inspection. 

The idea that sound can be collected 
and piped to supply energy has been 
exploded long since; the energy in- 
volved is too slight. But unless the 
generation of sound is the purpose of 
a mechanism, the noise it makes is a 
parasite and a sign of inefficiency. The 
noise-control movement, however, has 
behind it a single driving force—to 
reduce the detrimental physiological 
effects which follow the impact of noise 
upon the human system. Hundreds of 
tests have been made which prove that 


acceptance of 


PHILIP H. SMITH 


quiet surroundings lead to better work 
and better health. For instance: 

Lowering the noise levels from fifty 
to thirty-five decibels in a telephone 
room, reduced errors 42% and cut 
costs 3%. In a well-authenticated test, 
noise reduction increased the efficiency 
of office workers 12% and cut typists’ 
errors 29%. In still another instance, 
lowering the noise level is credited with 
reducing employee turnover by 47% 
and absences by 37.5%. 

There are two approaches to noise 
control, One is to design products so 
they will be silent. The other is to 
eliminate noise from existing products 
by enclosing the producing agent or 
altering some structural factor. The 
first approach is fundamental; but 
since the science of sound control fol- 
lowed the creation of noise, the latter 
is the more common approach. 

Noises in existing buildings are be- 
ing attacked on many fronts. Wall, 
floor and ceiling surfaces, equipment 
and basement machinery are coming 
in for attention. Having sorted out the 
noises and measured them, the expert 
treats each source separately. He may 
apply acoustical materials, construct 
new foundations for machinery or sus- 
pend it on flexible mountings. He may 
find air-conditioning systems noisy, in 
which case he may line the air ducts 
with absorbent materials, re-design out- 
let grilles, and dampen blowers. Plumb- 
ing and heating systems are great pro- 
ducers and transmitters of noise. 
Though they are being studied, the 
field is still practically untouched com- 
mercially. 

Auditoriums are rich pastures for 
sound engineers. Here there are two 
problems: To exclude noises coming 
from the outside and to reduce those 
produced within. It takes expert hand- 
ling to do a satisfactory job which will 
dampen out all extraneous noises with- 
out impairing the tonal quality of en- 
tertainment sounds. A poor job can 
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Aviation builds-in noise control. Cabin of the Trans. 
atlantic Yankee Clipper is lined with glass wool, fel 
ing and cloth (Boeing Aircraft) 
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Thank noise engineers for the relative silence of 
streamlined trains; using rubber in many parts of the 
trucks is a big factor (U. S. Rubber) 


tina 
You can even utilize sound. This “electric ear” knows 
by the sound whether a cyanide ball tube mill 
grinding properly (Hardinge Co.) 














The engineers, the research men, have developed the facts. The next move is up to industry (Johns-Manville) 


render the voice of a speaker or the 
sound of an instrument lifeless. 

Hundreds of sound-deadening ma- 
terials are on the market, each with 
special qualities. There are many types 
of plasters and special boards; there 
are fibrous materials; there are the 
well-known felts, corks, rubber mount- 
ings. One type of ceiling material con- 
sists of a fibrous board with regularly 
spaced holes partly penetrating it. The 
sound waves enter these holes to be dis- 
sipated through the many fiber layers. 
Another material has a perforated hard 
surface backed by sound-absorbent 
material; high light-reflecting qualities 
can be had, and since the absorbent 
backing is not in close contact, it is 
readily washable. 

Vibrations in buildings may origi- 
nate far away, as a recent experiment 
proves. A mile of track in New York’s 
new subway is carried on rubber tie 
plates, so that trains are cushioned. As 
a result, about 90% of the vibrations 
are prevented from reaching adjacent 
buildings, while there is some added 
comfort for passengers, and the life of 
rails and rolling stock is lengthened. 
It looks as if the idea is applicable to 


all rail transportation and that bridges 
might thereby be given a higher factor 
of safety and longer life. 

A telephone booth is typical of a 
small, stuffy structure which can be 
made vastly more comfortable by noise 
control. Recent work has brought forth 
a three-sided booth; the fourth side, or 
door, is left open because analysis of 
sound travel shows that proper use of 
absorbing and reflecting materials 
makes the use of a door to keep out 
noise unnecessary. 

Coupling sound-proof buildings with 
silenced equipment creates much great- 
er comfort in industrial structures as 
well as in apartment houses and homes. 
Heavy machinery mounted on cork or 
suspended on rubber-in-sheer is now 
known to reduce sounds to low levels, 
just as rubber engine mountings silence 
the modern automobile and street car. 

As yet, noise control has triumphed 
completely in only a few industries. 
Commercial air transport is probably 
outstanding. The control of deafening 
noises has been an important factor in 
jumping the number of passengers 
from thousands to millions. Second to 
aviation are the talkies. When the silent 
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movie passed out and the talking pic- 
ture came in, commercial success de- 
pended upon the elimination of un- 
wanted sounds. You couldn’t have 
stray noises on the set competing with 
the actors; hence year after year there 
came a progressive improvement in 
subduing background noises and quiet- 
ing recording devices, even to film it- 
self. And the end is not in sight. 

Most of us can appreciate what has 
been accomplished to silence the auto- 
mobile. As quickly as engine noises 
were reduced through better balance 
of moving parts, greater precision in 
manufacture, and rubber suspension, 
hitherto unnoticed sounds became au- 
dible and irritating because noise is 
always relative. Thus, the battle against 
noise, which began with the engine, 
had to be carried to other units, and 
bodies became cushioned in rubber 
and lined with absorbent materials. 

But aviation leads in noise reduction 
for a number of reasons. It is a new 
industry, unhampered by tradition, 
eager to advance scientifically, unburd- 
ened by mass-production facilities, and 
more concerned with going forward 

(Continued on page 40) 
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They've Got Ideas 


In 1935, fired and all but broke; today, selling $2,000,000 a year. The partners claim no special 
talent. They’ve simply plowed a neglected field—where, they say, there’s room for many others 





R. B. & K. skyrockets because the men who run it furnish real ideas, 
not just routine distribution. Boggs is now in South America, scouting 
more ideas; Richards (right) talks with Owen Kaveny, Marshall 
Field retail merchandise man, about latex slip-on rubbers 


THE THREE MEN had just finished 
signing the incorporation papers. Each 
had put in $3,333.33, and one had 
pitched in a stray penny to make it 
come out even. Then one of them 
spoke. 

“We agree, then, that whatever we 
do, we are going to do it differently 
from the way it has always been done.” 
Solemnly they shook hands, and went 
about their tasks of getting a new busi- 
ness under way. 

This happened in December of 1935. 
All three had been Marshall Field 
men —in the wholesale house — for 
many years. James A. King had been 
a salesman, H. Renick Boggs a sales- 
manager, Harvey B. Richards a mer- 
chandise manager. When the big tor- 
nado struck the company that Sum- 
mer, it was evident that Boggs and 
Richards, both about 40 years old, 


would lose their jobs; King, consid- 


ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN 


erably older than the others, had al- 
ready retired. They admit that they 
would have liked to keep the Field 
jobs. But they didn’t have a choice. 
Richards’ departments in Marshall 
Field all handled purchased merchan- 
dise exclusively, hence by the new 
Field policy were scheduled to be dis- 
carded. The three men decided to 
start their own company to handle the 
same lines, consisting of an assort- 
ment running from oilcloth to roller 
skates. With their $10,000 cash capital 
they rented an undersized office in a 
loft building and began looking for 
business. They found very little. With- 
in a month it was clear that on this 
tack they were headed for shoal waters. 
Now was the time to sprout a new 
idea and do something different. 
During his last days at Marshall 
Field, Richards had been dickering 


with Goodyear for retail-distribution 
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Richards and Boggs constantly search for new items whose markets 
their ideas can develop. One of the newest lines is paper window 
drapes, here under inspection by Richards, Kaveny, and T. B. Brad- 
bury of Pervel Distributors, Inc., R. B. & K. subsidiary 


selling rights to a new product when 
and if it should become commercially 
practical. The new Field policy on job- 
bing lines upset all this, but he re- 
newed the negotiations in behalf of 
Richards, Boggs & King, Inc. Present- 
ly Goodyear specialists decided the 
product might be good enough to re- 
lease for sale, and sent out a few 
yards of it. 

R. B. & K. had it tested at a large 
retailer's laboratory. The thin, trans- 
parent rubber-and-plastic film—‘Plio- 
film”—was comparatively inexpensive, 
had a reasonable tensile strength, was 
waterproof, could be put through the 
same processes as cloth on any sewing 
machine. Richards had a hunch it 
might make a raincape—probably be- 
cause Chicago had been flooded with 
rubberized raincapes during the 
World’s Fair; a woman at the retail 
laboratory suggested adding a hood 
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so that the wearer might protect her 
hat as well as her clothing. The three 
partners dipped into the dwindling 
treasury to have a few dozen sample 
raincapes made up by a garment con- 
tractor. 

When they sent out these samples of 
a new material that nobody among 
their prospects had ever heard of, with 
a letter urging the advantages of Plio- 
film and offering the raincapes at a 
price to retail at a dollar, they half- 
way expected never to get an answer 
or an order. The first order, as it hap- 
pened, arrived from one of the most 
distant buyers. Burdine’s, of Miami, 
wired for six dozen; the telegram, duly 
framed, hangs in a place of honor in 
R. B. & K.’s showroom today. Other 
orders came along, at first in-a trickle, 
then in a flood. Until about a year 
ago, the company never caught up on 
its raincape orders. 

Lucky, you say. Unquestionably. 
The raincape is still the best seller in 
the line—over 3,000,000 have been 
sold. But if you know how novelties 
come and go in the department store 
field, you might just possibly be flagged 
by the persistence of this novelty. Look 
around you on the street, any rainy 
day. Those crystal-clear garments that 
the women and girls of all ages are 
wearing over their coats and dresses 
—yes, that is the old, familiar Pliofilm 





The raincape line that started things is 
fondly known as “Old Number One” 
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raincape. There are lots more of them 
in sight than two or three years ago. 

Pretty plainly, there is involved here 
better merchandising than meets the 
casual eye. 

The partners knew that what kills 
any novelty is price cutting. So they 
adopted a firm policy of refusing to 
sell their goods to any store that failed 
to maintain the resale price. And they 
made it stick, too. When a Chicago de- 
partment store advertised the raincape 
at 89c, one of their office girls went 
over and bought the entire stock for 
cash, loaded the capes into a taxicab— 
and arrived at the office simultaneous- 
ly with the telephone call of the store 
buyer, who wanted a couple of gross 
shipped over immediately. Before that 
conversation ended, the president of 
the store was on the wire promising 
to be good, and to repurchase the mer- 
chandise at retail, but not to sell it be- 
low $1. Sole exception has been made 
for the two big mail-order houses, so 
that their prices plus postage will come 
out at the set price. 

But none of this has been done in 
high-handed manner. The two top men 
—King has died in the interval— 
always argue their policy from the 
standpoint of, “We’re just a couple of 
poor boys trying to get along. It can’t 
make any material difference to a big, 
important store like yours whether 
you can undersell your competitors on 
our lines. But it could ruin a little 
outfit like us, and you don’t want to 
do that. So, be a good fellow, will 
you, and don’t ask us to sell you if 
you can’t hold these prices.” 

This has accomplished two import- 
ant results for R. B. & K. First, re- 
tail store buyers are not afraid to stock 
up on their goods, because they know 
they will not have the price cut out 
from under them. Second, manufac- 
turers, seeing the persistence with 
which R. B. & K. items keep on selling 
while other novelties come and go, 
keep bringing their ideas and new 
products to Richards and Boggs to 
see what they can do with them. To 
date, the results have been almost 
uniformly good. 

There are two things that Boggs 
and Richards don’t like. 

One is complete satisfaction with 
things as they are. Boggs and Rich- 
ards went to military school together, 
worked together in Field’s wholesale. 
Always they were rebels against tra- 
dition, always they were fighting as 
a team against the complacence of 
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authority which held out for doing 
everything according to precedent. At 
Field’s they were usually in hot water, 
but because they made money consis- 
tently for the house they got ahead 
despite their heresies. So, when they 
solemnly promised that their own com- 
pany would never do anything in the 
way it had ever been done, they were 
merely taking oath not to let them- 
selves get self-satisfied and set in their 
ways. 

The second thing they don’t like is 
to tell them that they have been unbe- 
lievably lucky in getting so many new 
products so well established in less 
than three years. . 

“Doggone it,” either one will plain- 
tively protest, “everybody seems to 
think these things just happen. The 
only thing we’ve got is a willingness 
to work. We’re down here early in the 
morning, we stay down at least three 
evenings a week to work out the ideas 
we can’t find time for in the daytime. 
And then we get kidded about how 
easy things come to us!” 

In their long evenings at the office, 
Boggs and Richards have developed 
a line of some 300 Pliofilm items. 
These range from bowl covers and 
bread bags for use in the kitchen, up 

(Continued on page 32) 





A pocket-size rain jacket is another result of 
Pliofilm plus R. B. & K.’s imagination 
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Sales Reports 
Are Sales Tools 


C. S. TROTT 


Salesmanager, Parker-Kalon Corp. 


As TOLD To Epwin Lairp Capy 


ALMOST ALL salesmanagers require re- 
ports from their salesmen. But making 
out those reports can be classed as 
drudgery—a thing from which sales- 
men recoil. Consequently, reports are 
seldom as useful as salesmanagers 
would wish. 

But salesmen will make them out 
and use them if reports are organized 
as tools and if salesmen are con- 
vinced that they are used as tools. 
This, at least, has been our experience. 

To be used as tools and to work 
under the fire of daily sales competi- 
tion, we have found that salesmen’s 
reports must be complete as to details, 
must be simplified as to handling, and 
must be usable as tools no matter 
which one of a long list of personnel 
concerned with sales uses them. With 
our report forms, we are able to gear 
a wide variety of people into serving 
the buyers and prospective buyers of 
our products—set screws, cap screws 
and other mechanical fastening devices. 


A CASE OF CHECKING 


Our first report form, green in color, 
is used for first reports on new pros- 
pects. Like all of our report forms, 
it is pocket size, punched for binding, 
laid out in a format to guide think- 
ing, made up like a questionnaire so 
that a few check marks plus a few 
words will give a wealth of informa- 
tion, and identified by its individual 
color. Plain upon its face are check- 
ing squares to show that when we get 
it we will check the prospect’s credit, 
write letters, send samples, consult our 
technical laboratory or follow other 
proper procedure. This makes it clear 
to the field engineer that the report 
is a tool for him; and it reminds him 
that it is also a tool for management. 

The field engineer’s recommenda- 
tions, together with a brief transcript 
of what has been done, are typed on a 
pink form. This is mailed to the 
field engineer shortly before his next 


call on that prospect. Glancing at the 
form just before he enters the pros- 
pect’s door brings all important de- 
tails back to the field engineer’s mind, 
and orients him to the prospect. 

On this same pink form the field 
engineer records the outcome of his 
follow-up call. As a result, a single 
report shows us the entire situation 
up-to-date; yet the field engineer has 
done only the minor checking and 
writing needed to give the new data. 





No salesman likes reports if 
he thinks they’re drudgery. 
But if he knows they’re hard- 
hitting selling tools—that’s 
something else! 











The field engineer is guided to clear 
and complete thinking, and he knows 
that he is likewise guiding manage- 
ment. 

For working with jobbers, the field 
engineer also has tools in his reports. 

Corresponding to the pink follow-up 
form is an amber one which goes 
to the jobber’s salesman just before his 
follow-up call. From it the jobber’s 
salesman, who accompanies the field 
engineer at the first call on a pros- 
pect, gets the necessary data for fol- 
lowing up by himself. 

This amber form, filled out with new 
data by the jobber’s salesman, is 
turned in to his own salesmanager. 
Thus, jobbers are led to follow exactly 
the same precedure with prospects that 
we do. 

Field engineers, of course, have to 
keep their eyes on the stocks and the 
general positions of jobbers in re- 
gard to our lines. For this there is 
also a form which serves as a tool. 
Here again, simple checking plus a 
few words of comment serve to fill 
it out; there are never many of these 
forms in any one day’s reports. 
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To help them understand the pur. 
pose and function of our advertising, 
field engineers take part in its creation 
by getting case-history data. 

Here again, they use a simple re- 
port form which also is a tool be- 
cause it helps them to understand our 
advertising program. The form covers 
every possible point, item by item, of 
engineering benefits which our prod- 
ucts have given. 

Field engineers and jobbers use 
simple forms for the distribution of 
data books and other costly sales tools, 
as well. They give us the names, ad- 
dresses and so on of intended recip- 
ients, and the names of the jobbers 
responsible. Like all of our forms, 
they have check spaces for indicating 
what action we are going to take. It 
is evident to the salesmen, therefore, 
that these forms are tools for doing a 
proper job of presenting another valu- 
able sales tool. And, of course, that 
is what we want our salesmen to 
realize—that all reports are tools. 

This is the reason why all of our 
forms remind field engineers of the 
action which management will take 
on reports. To drive the point further 
home, on their periodic trips to the 
home office the boys see these tools 
in action. 

They see letters and reports come 
in; the interoffice communications 
system used to bring the corresponding 
case histories quickly to the managers’ 
desks; decisions made as to whether 
to write or telegraph or what; labora- 
tory technicians called in for advice, 
and so on. It becomes unmistakably 
plain that these report forms are speed 
tools for office procedure. And any 
high-type salesman is _ enthusiastic 
about adding speed to handling in- 


quiries and serving customers. 
THEY RE GLAD TO HELP 


Our men know that the only yard- 
stick we apply to them is the effective- 
ness of their work; we do not use re- 
ports to count the number of calls 
made per day, or for any checking-up 
purpose like that. 

In short, our report forms are tools 
which weld into a single effective unit 
our customers, field engineers, job- 
bers, jobbers’ salesmen, technical lab- 
oratory, advertising department, office 
force and general management. And 
because our field engineers know that 
their reports are tools, they are en- 
thusiastic in helping us to develop and 
use them. 





—_ 











RETURNING from vacation, more 
than one big-shot corporation head, 


dent Roosevelt vacations. He has 
made these amazing discoveries: From 
March 4, 1933, to March 15, 1939, 
there were forty-seven Presidential ab- 
sences from Washington. During his 
five Florida fishing trips and his twen- 
ty-two Hyde Park trips the ninety 
representative stocks used by Standard 
Statistics to compute “average” mar- 
F ket fluctuations, advanced more than 
421% points, representing an increase 
in their market value of $14,484,000,- 
000. 

But when the Chief Executive went 
on his twenty speaking tours, the same 
stocks shrank $3,162,000,000. 

Despite the damage done market- 
wise by the Presidential travel talks, 
the net gain during the Chief Execu- 
tive’s absences from Washington was 


$11,332,000,000. (See table below. ) 








, He quotes Dr. George Gallup, justly 
; famous for his “polls,” as having re- 
> cently declared that whenever the Pres- 
; : ident went to Florida to fish, his popu- 


larity increased and that as soon as he 
returned it began to decline. 





, 
s Of the Florida trips Mr. Barton re- 
2 marks: “Every one of the five, as re- 
> | flected by average stock prices, has 
r added to the wealth of the country, the 
: confidence of business and hence, by 
., inference, to the relief of unemploy- 
y | ment. On most of these trips the Presi- 
d dent has left Washington with a reas- 
7 suring comment. . . . Business men 
" have been willing to take these prom- 
_ ises at face value. They have gone 
cheerfully to work, making their plans, 
placing orders, and hiring more help. 
“But, alas, the rest and recuperation 
d- have served only to fili the President’s 
~ fertile mind with a new crop of ex- 
~ periments. Back he has come with a 
lls fresh supply of MUST legislation to 
up | throw things into confusion again.” 
Of the speaking tours, the Congres- 
ols sional researcher declares: “The bene- 
nit ficial effects of the President’s absence 
sb- were more than offset by the demoral- 
sh- izing influence of what he said.” 
ice Under these circumstances, will Con- 
nd gress please adjourn very, very early, 
hat so that President Roosevelt may enjoy 
oa | long fishing expeditions and long 
and periods of rusticating at his new Hyde 


Park hide-away? 














self-depreciatingly but not more than | 
half-seriously, sometimes observes: “I | 
find things go better when I’m away.” | 

Representative Bruce Barton has 
delved into how things go when Presi- § 
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man, school board member, family 
man—three sons and one daughter. 

Although he shuns speech-making, 
he is an ardent believer in assiduously 
cultivating public relations, and has 
rendered yoeman service on commit- 
tees of the National Board of Fire Un- 





















Joun O. PLattT 


Unusua.: Just admitted to practice 
before the United States Supreme 
Court is the active head of one of 
America’s towering financial institu- 
tions, L. M. Giannini (44), president 
of the Bank of America, the nation’s 
fourth-largest. Since New Dealers are 
trying to harass the mammoth struc- 
tures erected by Papa A. P. Giannini, 
the son’s legal talents may prove most 
valuable. 


THE New PRESIDENT of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, John 
O. Platt (64), is typical of insurance 
leaders: Serious-minded, studious, 
bank director, hospital trustee, church- 


derwriters. 


Although not college-bred, he has 


diligently pursued self-education, is an 
| omnivorous reader, has a large, care- 
se 4 fully-stocked 


library, reads French 
works in the original. 

Insurancewise, he has largely du- 
plicated the career of his grandfather, 
Charles Platt, who, after many years’ 
service with the Insurance Company of 
North America, became its president. 
It has taken the new chief executive 
forty-seven years to climb from a 
clerkship with the company to the top. 


Insurance is no field for upstarts. 


CONGRATULATIONS to energetic, con- 
scientious, forward-looking, humane 
Harry E. Ward (60 and Yale 1901) on 
becoming top-notch executive of the 
Irving Trust Co., New York. Lewis E. 
Pierson, after fifty-four years in bank- 
ing, becomes honorary chairman, an 
office created for him. 


DaLLas is about to indulge in a 
three-day celebration in honor of an 
ex-cash boy in a general merchandise 
store, Nathan Adams, veteran presi- 
dent of the city’s First National Bank, 
which he has served for half-a-century 
come April 22. Nate is the polar op- 
posite of the traditional bank presi- 
dent. He is the most democratic, genial, 
kindly of gentlemen. Some of my worst 
drubbings at golf were administered— 
delightfully but most decisively—by 
him. 

Of fine old stock, and conspicuously 
public-spirited, he embodies all that 
the term “a Southern gentleman” con- 


notes. —B. C. F. 





ABSENCES OF THE PRESIDENT FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 
March 4, 1933—March 15, 1939 


Number 

of Stock Market Rises Stock Market Declines Net 

ee ee aT Change 
Type of Trip trips Number Points Number Points Points 
All Absences... . 47 24 +88.4 23 —55.1 +33.3 
Annual Florida 
Fishing Trips.... 5 5 +20.1 0 0 +20.1 
Hyde Park Trips. 22 13 +35.9 9 —13.4 +22.5 
Speaking Trips.. 20 6 +32.4 4 -417 —93 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


OUR BEST FRIENDS and our worst ene- 
mies are our thoughts. A thought can 
do us more good than a doctor or a 
banker or a faithful friend. It can also 
do us more harm than a brick. 

—Dr. FRANK CRANE. 


Wisdom only comes by first disci- 
plining temperament so that the mind 
can seek the truth. 

—Henry L. Douerty. 


The cynic makes fun of all earnest- 
ness; he makes fun of everything and 
everyone who feels that something can 
be done. . . . But in his heart of hearts 
he knows that he is a defeated man 
and that his cynicism is merely an ex- 
pression of the fact that he has lost 
courage and is beaten. 

—Georce E. VINCENT. 


Never give a man up until he has 
failed at something he likes. 
Lewis E. Lawes. 





When the sun in the skies of our 
world is blotted out by the clouds of 
fear, pessimism, worry and despair, we 
must depend upon the sun within our- 
selves. We must generate our own sun- 
shine. We must carry it with us, to 
light the way through the darkness of 
defeat, to burn down obstacles. 

How create such inner sunshine? 
Close your mind to negative thoughts 
as you would lock the door to robbers. 
Fill your mind with positive, construc- 
tive, cheerful, hopeful thoughts. Tell 
yourself that you can succeed. Act the 
part of a winner. Dispel the clouds in 
the lives of others with the sunshine of 
service. —SILveR LINING. 


They are able because they think 
they are able. —VERGIL. 


One of the best lessons that anyone 
can learn in life is how to use time 
wisely. Consider what can be done in 
ten minutes. If you need a little mental 
relaxation, you can sit down with a 
friend and play’a game of cards. If 
you need some physical recreation, you 
can engage in a few exercises that will 
help tone up your body. Perhaps you 
have a friend who for weeks or months 
has been looking for a letter. Then 
there may be among your acquain- 
tances someone whose friendship you 
would value highly and whose counsel 
would be profitable. Learn to use ten 
minutes intelligently. It will pay you 
huge dividends. —WiuiaM A. Irwin. 


The foolish man seeks happiness in 
the distance; the wise man grows it 
under his feet. —-JAMes OPPENHEIM. 


Our greatest victories are those won 
from ourselves—conquering _ selfish- 
ness, laziness, bitterness of spirit and 
habits that harm our health and which 
lower our morale. In all of these con- 
tests with ourselves we may face many 
a defeat—but we must never admit de- 
feat. —Georce MATTHEW ADAMs. 


It is not so important to be serious 
as it is to be serious about the impor- 
tant things. 

—Rosert Maynarp Hutcuins. 


Men heap together the mistakes of 
their lives, and create a monster they 
call Destiny. 

—Joun OLIverR Hosses. 


The poor are always with us here in 
America, but not the same people are 
poor today as yesterday. 

—WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE. 
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Facts are our scarcest raw material. 
This is shown by the economy with 
which we use them. One has to dig 
deep for them because they are as diffi- 
cult to get as they are precious to have. 

—Owen D. Younc. 


Through a deliberate attempt to re- 
fashion the world man reaches his 
real and true destiny as God’s fellow- 
worker and redeemer. 


—Henry P. Van Dusen, D.D. 


Nature has written a letter of credit 
upon some men’s faces which is hon- 
ored almost wherever presented. 

—THACKERAY. 


You may not have saved a lot of 
money in your life, but if you have 
saved a lot of heartaches for other 
folks, you are a pretty rich man. 

—SETH PARKER. 


The democracy of opportunity to 
win monetary reward and social pres- 
tige may unloose the energies of the 
strong; but for the less gifted and 
the self-disparaging its trumpet call 
has a merciless sound. Whereas the 
democracy of the will-to-righteousness, 
though it also can on occasion be ter- 
rible, keeps its wrath rather for ruth- 
less dealing of the strong. To the 
humble it brings not fear, but self-re- 
spect. —O’DELL. 


You never will be the person you 
can be if pressure, tension and disci- 
pline are taken out of your life. 

—Dr. James G. BILKEY. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page 
during the last twenty years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 





A Text 


Behold, the fear of the Lord, 
that is wisdom; and to depart 
from evil is understanding.— 


Job 28:38. 


Send in by A. M. Hartmann, 
Reading, Pa. What is your favor- 
ite text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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Because Pontiac has an engineering staff 
which has pioneered no less than 90 im- 
portant automobile advancements, no car 
on earth is better engineered. The results 
are so fine that Pontiac buyers become more 
than satisfied owners—they are Pontiac’s 
best salesmen. Here are excerpts from a 
few of the countless letters that owners have 
voluntarily written us to voice their satis- 
faction. Here are a few of the reasons why 











Pontiac is called ‘“‘America’s Best Recom- 
mended Car.”’ 


‘Since buying my Pontiac I have persuaded 
three relations to do likewise.’’—L.A.B. 





“TIT am a big booster for Pontiac and have 
sold several to my friends.’’—I.R.A. 





**Three friends have gotten Pontiacs since I 
got mine.’’—C.V.R. 


Pontiac 


GENERAL MOTORS’ SECOND LOWEST-PRICED CAR 
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In the Business Spotlight 


(Continued from page 11) 








of International Business Machines 
Corp., comes still more striking evi- 
dence that research pays. Addressing 
stockholders this month, he declared: 
“Approximately 98% of our earnings 
today are derived from machines, de- 
vices and improvements that we 
worked out in the past twenty-four 
years in our research departments.” 


Who Represents Who? 


Newest of the big industries to face 
the spectre of dual unionism is the 
automobile industry. And what it is 
currently going through has a direct 
bearing not only on the CIO-A.F. of L. 
split, but on amendment of the Wag- 
ner Act as well. 

With the United Automobile Work- 
ers definitely split and lack of harmony 
showing up within the CIO faction it- 
self, automobile producers don’t know 
just who is the real party of the second 
part in the contracts which all but 
Ford have signed with UAW. Although 
all manufacturers agree on one point 
—they refuse to take sides in the labor 
row—different producers are meeting 
the issue in different ways. 

In most of the independent plants, 
either the Homer Martin or the CIO 
faction is in complete control. As a re- 
sult, the independents have had to face 
no acute problems; they simply have 





Most spectacular of all state trade barriers (see text) are ports of 
entry—for all practical purposes, customhouses—now set up on the 





kept on dealing with the same local 
union representatives as before. 

General Motors and Chrysler, how- 
ever, have a different problem; in.their 
plants, it is often difficult to know who 
represents who. GM’s answer is to deal 
only with a single group and to insist 
that employees decide which group 
that shall be; it refuses to deal with 
either group separately, or with both 
together. It is providing for plant-by- 
plant negotiations in factories where 
one labor faction or the other domin- 
ates. GM’s reasoning is presumably 
sound, since the Wagner Act insists 
on a single majority-chosen group to 
represent all employees. 

In March, Chrysler offered to meet 
with both the Martin and CIO fac- 
tions, but the offer was refused. CIO 
leaders tried to get Chrysler’s “con- 
sent” to a new election for bargaining 
representatives. But Chrysler, in turn, 
“refused,” presumably because the em- 
ployer can have no legal part in de- 
termining whether or not such an elec- 
tion shall be held. And widespread 
elections called by either faction now 
seem remote, for requests for them 
probably will be postponed until one 
faction or the other is much more cer- 
tain to win than it would be at pres- 
ent. Meanwhile, there is little labor 
stability on which to build sound col- 
lective bargaining in the industry. 
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If the Wagner Act allowed employ- 
ers to request elections (as is now be- 
ing advocated as an amendment), the 
automobile industry would probably 
be in a mood to take advantage of the 
right. Such a request would certainly 
calm its troubled labor waters sooner 
than waiting for employees to ask for 
an election. In any case, however, one 
thing is clear: A vast majority of auto- 
mobile producers have accepted the 
idea that collective bargaining is here 
to stay, and the most important neces- 
sity from now on is somehow to find 
labor organizations which are steady 
and reliable enough to fulfill contracts 
once they are written. 


To Break Barriers 


Border warfare, ports of entry, mid- 
night smuggling and embargoes on 
importation of “foreign” products 
characterize international trade wars— 
the sort of thing which has put Europe 
where it is today. 

But in recent years, those same man- 
ifestations have broken out within the 
United States itself as a result of the 
swift growth of interstate trade bar- 
riers set up by individual states. The 
results are beginning to be serious. 

Because interstate trade barriers hit 
motor trucking perhaps harder than 
any other business, such bodies as the 
National Highway Users Conference 
have been fighting them for some 
time, with small results. Lately, how- 
ever, the Federal Government has be- 
gun to see the danger—and, most sig- 
nificant of all, the states themselves. 
Now, they are taking action. 

On April 5, the latest gun in this 
phase of the fight was fired when the 





borders of ten states. Left, a port in New Mexico; right, one in 
Arizona (National Highway Users Conference) 




















National Conference on Interstate 
Trade Barriers met in Chicago, under 
the sponsorship of the Council of State 
Governments, to see what it could do 
about modifying barriers to interstate 
trade. 

Scarcely anyone defends interstate 
trade barriers. They continue to grow, 
nevertheless, largely because a state 
tax, regulation or ordinance can im- 
perceptibly expand into a trade wall; 
because of new needs for state reve- 
nues; and because of a desire, usually 
camouflaged by high-sounding objec- 
tives, to set up actual tariffs against 
out-of-state products. 

Types of interstate trade barriers 
which have become so important that 
they now threaten the internal com- 
merce of the U. S. include use taxes, 
buy-at-home laws, and regulations on 
automotive traffic and agricultural 
products. 

Automotive traffic is hit hard by 
laws against itinerant truckers, clash- 
ing truck and motor-vehicle regula- 
tions and ports-of-entry laws. 

The itinerant-trucking laws of sev- 
eral states keep outsiders from com- 
peting with local merchants and farm- 
ers. Before a merchant-truckman can 
do business in any county in Idaho 
and Washington, for example, he must 
pay the county a license fee of $300 
and deposit $500 in cash with the 
county treasurer. 

Inconsistent trucking — regulations 
among various states are also heavy 
handicaps on interstate trade. Rhode 
Island sets the maximum length of a 
motor vehicle at eighty-five feet, its 
maximum weight at sixty tons; neigh- 
boring Connecticut says it cannot ex- 
ceed forty feet and twenty tons. 

But the port-of-entry system is the 
most spectacular interstate trade bar- 
rier. In almost everything but name, 
a port of entry is actually a custom- 
house set up on the border between 
two states. 

Kansas started the system in 1933 
to prevent bootlegging of gasoline. To- 
day, ten states (except for Maine, all 
in the Middle and Far West) main- 
tain ports of entry. Although inspec- 
tion of incoming motor vehicles for 
violations of state regulations is the 
usual reason given for establishing 
them, in actual fact they are used fully 
as often to collect special taxes and 
substantial “inspection fees,” to force 
out-of-staters to buy state tags, and to 
discriminate against out-of-state motor 
traffic and business men—such, for ex- 
ample, as refusing entry to an out-of- 
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Copyright 1989, American Credit Indemnity Co. of N.Y. X2 


Good Reading 
~or Bad Reading 


The least understood volume on the business book shelf is 
Accounts Receivable. The most astute executive sometimes reads 
it with undue optimism. Or, he scans the record through smoke- 
colored spectacles. 

Actually, of course, nobody knows -- or can know -- which 
accounts will pay, when they will pay, how much they will pay. 
There’s just one way to make your Book of Receivables show a 
factual record of the worth of your outstanding accounts. In- 
sure all sales. 


American Credit Insurance 


guarantees the value of your receivables by providing a fund 
on which to draw if customers default through insolvency. 
“American” also liquidates delinquent accounts promptly and 
tactfully. Thus, working capital is kept safe -- and circulating. 
Profits are assured. 

“American” -- the pioneer credit insurance company -- pro- 
tects billions of dollars of sales annually for Manufacturers and 
Jobbers in over 150 Jines of business. 


Investigate the economy of a general coverage policy with 
“American.” 


AMERICAN CREDIT INDEMNITY CO. 


of New York ; J. F. McFadden, President 

Chamber of Commerce Building . : St. Louis, Mo. 

Offices in all principal cities of United States and Canada 
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Ride the 
FASTEST TRAINS 


to the 


SAN FRANCISCO 
WORLD'S FAIR 





San Francisco presents for your enter- 
tainment and education the $50,000,000 
Golden Gate International Exposition on 
Treasure Island in San Francisco Bay... 
and Southern Pacific’s direct Overland 
Route offers you the fastest trains to 
San Francisco. 

For extra fare, super speed service, take 
Southern Pacific’s streamliners City of 
San Francisco or Forty-Niner (one leaves 
Chicago every three days). For the fastest 
daily service, take the Overland Limited, 
Pacific Limited or San Francisco 
Challenger. 





SOUTH AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALIA and 
the other lands surrounding the Pacific 
Ocean sent their most outstanding and 
costly exhibits to the San Francisco Fair. 
If you wish to study the customs and in- 
dustries of these countries where the 
future of American foreign trade looks 
brightest. ..come to San Francisco. 


See Twice as Much 


When you come West, it’s good business 
to see as much of the West as possible. 
So why not use Southern Pacific’s Four 
Scenic Routes to go one way, return an- 
other and see twice as much. 

For example, go on the Overland Route. 
Return on our Sunset Route through the 
fast growing, commercially important 
cities of Phoenix, Tucson, El Paso, Hous- 
ton, San Antonio and New Orleans. 


Southern Pacific 


THE WEST’S GREATEST 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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state salesman unless he buys a special 
license for his car. 

Interstate commerce in agricultural 
products, too, is hampered by a maze 
of state regulations, mostly set up in 
the name of public health and sanita- 
tion, or of preventing the spread of 
plant and animal pests and diseases. 
The stated objectives are valid enough; 
the difficulty is that they are often only 
a disguise for attempts to preserve 
state markets from out-of-state com- 
petition. For example: The farms of all 
producers who sell milk within a city 
or state must often be certified by city 
or state inspectors; but in many cases, 
the city or state refuses to send in- 
spectors to outside producers even 
though the producer offers to pay all 
necessary Discriminatory 
grading and labeling laws and special 
taxes, stiff inspection fees and difficult 
regulations on foods and beverages 
grown or manufactured outside the 
state or made from out-of-state ma- 
terials are other methods of crippling 
interstate trade in agricultural prod- 
ducts. 

Use taxes, imposed by states which 
have sales taxes to prevent lower-tax 
or tax-free buying from out-of-state 
sources, also raise barriers to the free 
flow of interstate trade. Eight states 
which impose use taxes allow the buyer 
to deduct from them the sales tax he 
paid in the state in which he bought 
his goods. But six states have no such 
offset provisions. As a result, their use 
taxes work exactly like Federal tariffs 
on goods from foreign nations, and 
have the same effect in forcing pur- 
chases at home. 

Just as direct in their results are the 
“buy-at-home” laws which thirty-one 
states now have on their books—par- 
ticularly those laws, like Colorado’s, 
which set up a 5% differential in favor 
of home-state products in public buy- 
ing. This amounts, of course, to a 
5% tariff on the goods of out-of-state 
suppliers. 

All states do not specify a differen- 
tial, but they at least direct certain 
public officials to give “preference” to 
home-state products, supplies, mater- 
ials or suppliers (and sometimes to all 
of them). 

How much effect the Chicago meet- 
ing on trade barriers between states 
will have remains to be seen. At best, 
it will take time to break down a sys- 
tem that has now grown to impressive 
size. And one huge difficulty will be 
determining where reasonable regula- 
tion of out-of-state commerce ends and 


expenses. 
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where outright discrimination which 
raises unjustified barriers begins. 

But at least the big names in state 
and Federal government who attended 
the meeting were hopeful. And the 
most hopeful sign of all lay in the fact 
that these leaders in state government 
had at last seen what they were doing 
and were joining wholeheartedly in the 
first concerted drive to preserve “the 
world’s greatest free market” by 
breaking down barriers which they 
themselves had helped to set up. 


For Traffic Safety 


Because they “came the nearest to 
doing the maximum that could be 
done practically for traffic safety,” the 
State of New Jersey and the City of 
Providence, R. I. have been named 
grand prize winners of this year’s na- 
tional traffic safety contest conducted 
by the National Safety Council. All 
forty-eight states and 1,163 cities par- 
ticipated in the contest. 

In naming New Jersey, the judges 
stressed the reduction it had made in 
traffic deaths in the face of great diffi- 
culties (the state carries an extraor- 
dinary volume of interstate traffic). 
Actually, New Jersey cut its traffic 
deaths from 1,278 in 1937 to 885 in 
1938. Its death rate per 1,000,000,000 
miles traveled for 1938 was 8.6, as 
compared with the national average 
for states of 12.7. 

New Jersey’s victory, according to 
the judges, results from no one safety 
activity, but from a well-balanced pro- 
gram including (1) intelligent engi- 
neering based on accident facts, (2) 
honest and impartial enforcement of 
traffic regulations and (3) persistent, 
thought-provoking safety education. 

Long among the city leaders in traf- 
fic safety, Providence last year reduced 
its traffic deaths 60%, and astonished 
the nation by going 111 days without 
a single traffic fatality (Forbes, Jan. 
15, p. 33). 


Building Record 


From Europe come whopping stories 
of speed in the construction of air- 
plane and munitions plants. But top- 
ping them all is the story of how U. S. 
industry and labor by the end of April 
will have conceived, built and occupied 
an airplane factory in eleven weeks. 

This story of industrial magic began 
Feb. 2 when, impelled by the huge 
U. S. defense program, 54-year-old 



































Glenn L. Martin, veteran airplane man- 
ufacturer, picked up a telephone in the 
Middle River (Baltimore) headquar- 
ters of his Glenn L. Martin Co. 

“We have just decided to double 
our plant capacity,” he told Architect 
Albert Kahn in Detroit. “We want the 
whole thing finished by April 24th. 
Can you be here tomorrow?” 

Early the next morning (Friday) the 
German-born architect arrived with a 
staff of assistants. All that afternoon 
and night, all of Saturday, the staff 
bent over the tables drawing up the 
plans. Orders were shouted over tele- 
phones. Contracts were awarded for 
foundations, sheet metal, electrical 
work, masonry, carpentry, etc. On Sun- 
day morning the sunken-eyed archi- 
tects finished their plans. On Monday 
morning a Washington contractor ar- 
rived to begin excavating. 

The site was presently a swarm of 
tractors, steam shovels and men. The 
work went on at night in the glare of 
a battery of lights, while a cafeteria 
wagon was hauled through the sticky 
clay at all hours, serving meals to the 
men; and after eight days, in half the 
record time for such an excavating job, 
some 70,000 cubic feet of earth were 
removed. Over an improvised railroad 
spur rolled flat cars bearing huge 
I-beams before the 240,000-foot ex- 
panse of concrete floor on the first deck 
was half finished. And on April 24, on 
schedule to the dot, the $1,850,000 
plant will be ready for work in what 
Glenn L. Martin Co. claims is world- 
record time. 

But to Manufacturer Martin, who 
started building airplanes in 1907, who 
taught himself to fly and established 
one of the first U. S. airplane factories 
in 1909, the project means more than 
a record in construction. Says he: “I 
like to regard it as proof that Ameri- 
can industry and labor can meet any 
demand that a national emergency 
might bring.” 


Why Sales Are Lost 


Few weeks ago General Research, 
Inc. polled a group of salesmanagers 
to find out what makes salesmen click 
(Forses, Mar. 15, p. 22). 

One day early this month the Sales 
Executives Club of New York, lunch- 
ing at the Hotel Roosevelt, approached 
the subject in reverse when it asked 
members to give the five major rea- 
sons for lost sales. 
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In order of importance, they were: 
(1) That salesmen fail to create 
enough desire for their products; (2) 
that they neglect their customers too 
long; (3) that they don’t give enough 
thought to presentation; (4) that they 
don’t cover their sales presentation 
thoroughly; and (5) that they allow 
customers to put them off with stories 
of friendship with competitors. 


Congratulations 


Robert C. Stanley, president of the 
International Nickel Co., has been 
elected a member of the finance com- 
mittee of the U. S. Steel Corp. 

H. Edward Manville has been elect- 
ed chairman of the Johns-Manville 
Corp. 

Charles A. Higgins has been elected 
president of the Hercules Powder Co. 

Charles F. Darlington Jr. has been 
appointed foreign exchange manager 
of the General Motors Corp.’s over- 
seas operations division. 

Frank F. Russell has been elected 
president of the National Aviation 





Corp., succeeding Edward O. McDon- 
nell, who becomes chairman. 

Clarence L. Law has been elected a 
vice-president of the Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of New York. 

Edward J. Engel, executive vice- 
president of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Ry., has been elected presi- 
dent to succeed the late Samuel T. 
Bledsoe. 

Clifford Hemphill, E. C. Wampler 
and Bayard E. Pope have been elected 
directors of the Carrier Corp. 

George E. Warren, vice-president of 
the Chase National Bank, New York, 
has been elected a director of the 
Home Title Guaranty Co. 

Harry A. Stix has been elected vice- 
president of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. 

Philip B. Harris has been elected 
president of the Los Angeles Railway 
Corp., succeeding Lucius S. Storrs, 
who will remain as a director and gen- 
eral consultant. 

Raymond H. Smith has been elected 
vice-president of the National Power & 
Light Co., and of its subsidiary, the 
Lehigh Power Securities Corp. 
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SAYS— 


If War Clouds Lift, 
So Should Business, Stocks 


THE SECOND QUARTER, largely because 
of the grave alarm over European 
threatenings, has opened indecisively. 

The European pot must either boil 
over soon or cool off. It is not in the 
nature of things that the present pitch 
of alarm and blustering can last long. 
The people inevitably will rise up 
against being kept indefinitely on ten- 
terhooks, feverishly frightened each 
night lest war be unleashed next morn- 
ing. 

I still cling to the hope, the belief, 
that pandemonium will not be let loose. 
Hitler has problems enough within his 
own old and new borders. His finances 
are in frightful state. Worse and worse 
hardships are being inflicted on wage 
earners, industry, taxpayers, investors, 
consumers. Bitterness is rife among 
some of the areas recently annexed to 
the Reich. Conditions in Italy, finan- 
cial and economic, are not greatly bet- 
ter. 


ANYTHING MIGHT HAPPEN 


The unequivocal new stand taken by 
Britain and France is calculated to 
cause Dictators to pause before preci- 
pitating another World War. The in- 
dications are that the smaller countries, 
threatened by Hitler’s ruthless ambi- 
tion, will rally round the powerful 
democracies offering them protection. 
Nor can the Dictators be sure that 
Russia will remain on the sidelines 
should further German aggression be 
attempted. 

But, of course, the strain is nerve- 
wracking, and a man of Hitler’s mental 
make-up may throw all reason and re- 
straint to the wind at any moment. 


Many influential leaders in finance, 
commerce, industry, are still fighting 
shy of avoidable risks. 

Europe is, of course, openly blamed. 


WILL ROOSEVELT ACT? 


But it is not at all certain that les- 
sening of alarm over trouble there 
would be immediately reflected by a 
comprehensive, impressive exhibition 
of fresh confidence and aggressiveness 
here. 

Many men of affairs prefer to await 
convincing proof that 





My own view is that, because of the 
unmistakable swing towards conserva- 
tism by the public, those occupying 
leading positions in the world of af- 
fairs should exhibit greater boldness 
—at least if and when Europe calms 
down. 

Spring has not yet brought any not- 
able economic changes. 

Commodity prices are without uni- 
form trend. Retail trade is marginally 
ahead of a year ago. Steel out- 
put has continued above 50%, despite 
some slackening of ordering by motor 
manufacturers, who, having adequately 
supplied dealers, are keeping produc- 
tion in line with sales to consumers. 
Power production is steady. Railroads 
are doing distinctly better than a year 
ago. Building registers gains. Employ- 
ment and wages are well maintained. 


A DEPRESSING FACTOR 


The severe decline in security mar- 
kets—the shrinkage in total market 
values on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and on the Curb Exchange dur- 
ing March exceeded $6,000,000,000— 
had a depressing effect, and further 
losses were suffered in early April. 

Let war clouds lift, and a spectacular 
rebound ‘would be logical, especially 
now that the stock market, under SEC 
restrictions, has become extremely thin 
and, therefore, volatile. 





the Administration is, 
at last, sincere in its 
protestations of 
friendliness, helpful- 
ness, towards busi- 
ness. They want 
deeds. They are 
pleased over the signs 
of conservatism now 
being exhibited in 
Congress. But many 
are dubious over how 
far President Roose- 
velt will go towards 
removing shackles on 
industry and stimu- 
lating enterprise. 
Frankly, there is 
widespread skepti- 
cism in high circles 
over how much—or 
how little—the pres- 
ent Congress will 
achieve to warrant 
new courage, new 
venturesomeness, new 
capital - raising, new 
risk-taking. 
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GE LUXURY LINER SPECIAL SEDAN, °815 DELIVERED IN DETROIT... FEDERAL TAXES INCLUDED 


What Famous Luxury Car Saves You 
Money = Mile You Drive It 7 
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EAUTY and luxury blaze a new 

trail in the 1939 cars! On every 
hand you see evidence of new design, 
new styling, new magnificence! 


But amid all this splendor shrewd 
motorists still have an eye for econ- 
omy. They’re asking: ‘‘How much 
will I save on gas and oil?” “What 
about service and upkeep costs?” 


In answering these questions, 
Dodge thinks you should let your 
own good judgment decide. So con- 
fident are we that the new 1939 Dodge 
will back us up that we simply say, 
before you buy any car—at any price 
—go to your Dodge dealer and 
take a look at this new 1939 Dodge 
Luxury Liner from every angle 


— beauty, luxury, new ideas and 
economy. 

By all means, take a look at 
Dodge economy. See the famous 
Dodge engine which gives you not 
only all the proven money-saving 
features that have won for Dodge 
such a great reputation for economy, 
but offers, for 1939, new advance- 
ments for even more efficient opera- 
tion! Remember, too, that Dodge 
Dependability means even greater 
economy in longer life and freedom 
from repair! 

TRUCK BUYERS, ATTENTION! New 
Dodge trucks, “truck- built”in giant new 
Dodge truck plant...7 new engines, 
new styling, rust-proofing, new larger 


cabs...yet priced with the lowest! See 
your Dodge dealer today! 


SPARE TIRE, WHEEL AND 











: o Presa A LOOK AT THESE NEW LOWER PRICES ae 
ALL FEDERAL TAXES INCLUDED 
These are Detroit delivered prices and in- 
756" and gate all standard equipment: bumpers, ‘815 —y 
bumper guards, spare tire and wheel, 


safety (face, eet. and sheet metal painted to match standard body color. 
tate and local taxes, if any, not included. Transportation extra. 


VISIT YOUR DODGE DEALER FOR DELIVERED PRICES IN YOUR LOCALITY 


Sedans 














ALL STANDARD EQUIPMENT INCLUDED 





TAKE A LOOK! New 
handy gearshift near 
the steering wheel 
—yours at no extra 
cost! You shift in the 
standard“H” pattern 
—nothing new to 
learn! Not an “at- 
tachment,” but an 
integral part of the 
car. Floor is clear 
for real comfort for 
three in front seat! 
No more “strad- 
dling” the shift lever! 





t 





TAKE A LOOK! New 
Dodge Floating 
Power Engine... 
“Scotch Dynamite” 
..-powerful, depend- 
able—with all the 
proven features that 
have won for Dodge 
a nation-wide repu- 
tation for economy, 
plus new engineer- 
ing advances which 
give even more effi- 
cient operation! 





Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, 
Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., E. S. T. 


I939 DODGE 
nee 








Good News for Used Car Buyers! 


Now you can get a Dodge used car which, in many 
ways, is just as modern as many competitive- 
make 1939 new cars — and get it for only a fraction 
of the cost! Here's why: there’s such a great de- 


ahead of time! These cars, still “ 
mileage and looks, are bein 
at amazingly low prices! 


mand for the new 1939 Dodge that buyers are actu- 
ally turning in fine late model Dodge cars ‘way 
“youngsters” in 
sold by Dodge dealers 
What’ 8 more, the de- 
mand for the brilliant new 1939 Dodge Luxury 


Car to suit your taste! 
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Liner by owners of other makes of cars is giving 
your Dodge dealer one of the finest stocks of used 
cars of all makes and models in your locality! See 
your nearby Dodge dealer right away! No matter 
how much or how little you care to pay, he has a 














SELECT TERRITORIES 
STILL AVAILABLE... 


for financially responsible and experienced 
Sales Executives to handle the sensational 
new Homozone Air Purifier which was re- 
cently described in FORBES. Over 6,000 
Homozones have been sold to prominent 
Hospitals, Institutions, Theatres, Schools, 
the U. S. Government, Individuals, etc., 
within the past year. Franchises are not 
for sale, but the organization we select 
must be in a position to finance their own 
selling activities and purchases. Get in on 
the ground floor of a new and practically 
non-competitive industry. 


For further information write to the 
largest manufacturer of Ozone machines 
im the world, 


THE AUTOMATIC 


ELECTRICAL DEVICES CO. 
324 E. Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“FROM 102 TO 
MONTH OR TWO” 





oll Tels 
you. Shows the how and why of 
every move necessary to aghieve 
professional form. Thousands have 
improved their game by this 
simple, scientific, new method of 
self-instruction. Most complete, 
most concise and understand- 
able golf text book on market. No 
wasted words, no bunk, mystery or con- 
fusing terms. It really teaches you the 
game. It pulls the veil from all golf 
fol-de-rol and shows you HOW! Worth 
its weight in gold to any man who can’t 
break 80. Don’t confuse this book with 
any other golf book. It’s entirely new and 
different. Thirty-two practical lessons 
ao | illustrated. Price only $2.00 post- 

Order today! Play better golf! 
BOLF SECRETS, ee Pe De oats p.. 
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Springfield, Ohio. 
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Ontiwon To Towels 


and Tissue 


ECONOMY WASHROOM SERVICE 
e 
Write A. P. W. 


Service, Albany, N. Y. 














Your Dividend Notice in 


FORBES 


Directs Nationwide Attention of 
Influential Investors in Finance 


and Industry to Your Company. 
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Better Textiles—Drawers That Glide 
News of New Products, Materials 


Better Quality, Longer Life 


Chemistry has once again made an 
important contribution to industry in 
developing a new chemical for use in 
wool processing. It should enable wool- 
en manufacturers to produce yarns 
and cloths of greater natural resiliency 
and softness, thus giving cloth longer 
wearing qualities as well as a more 
comfortable texture. 

The new chemical is used in place of 
olive oil as a fiber lubricant. Lubri- 
cants must be washed from the yarn 
after it is spun; but because the new 
chemical dissolves readily in water and 
does not have to be removed by rigor- 
ous soap scouring (as olive oil does) 
the fibers are not matted down but are 
left more nearly in their original soft 
and fluffy state. 

An equally important aspect of the 
development is that it frees the woolen 
industry from dependence on any for- 
eign country for its supply of lubri- 
cants. Since olive oil has to be im- 
ported, the supply and price are seri- 
ously affected by upset conditions 
abroad. Now chemistry has provided a 
reliable domestic supply of a substitute 
which is actually superior to the im- 
ported ingredient. (1-415) 


Counts the Yards 


Another development that will make 
the textile manufacturer’s lot happier 
is a meter which accurately measures 
cloth as it is being woven and auto- 
matically stops the loom when the pre- 
determined amount is finished. 

Savings in material and labor are 
promised for the user of this meter. It 
will reduce short lengths and “sec- 
onds” and so enable him to sell goods 
in guaranteed lengths, without the use 
of cut marks or other troublesome 
methods. Weavers will no longer have 
to watch for cut marks and can devote 
their full attention to loom operation. 

The meter not only registers directly 
in yards—it can also be changed at 
any time from one predetermined set- 
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ting to another by changing the num- 
bers on the set of predetermining 
wheels. (2-415) 


No More Sticking 


The furniture manufacturer (and 
with him everyone who has ever strug- 
gled with a balky drawer) gets his in- 
nings with the introduction of a drawer 
guide which, it is claimed, will do 
away with sticking and troublesome 
drawers entirely. 

As everyone knows, drawers stick 
because the wood expands and con- 
tracts in relation to its moisture con- 
tent. Recognizing this fact, the guide 
maker makes allowance for it and so 
removes the cause. The guide is made 
of wood and is composed of three 
pieces. The main section, which is at- 
tached to the under frame separating 
the drawers, has two slots, one running 
part way from the front toward the 
back and the other running an equal 
distance from the back toward the 
front. In the slots are placed sponge 
rubber cushions which, incidentally, 
contribute to sound deadening as well 
as smooth action. The other two pieces 
are attached to the end section of the 
drawer, and run in grooves on each 
side of the center section. 

The self-adjusting feature is received 
through the slots in the center section, 
which compensate for the constant and 
irregular expansion and contraction of 


wood. (3-415) 


Whiter with Age 


A special surface treatment for an 
insulating interior-finish product (de- 
scribed here last May 1) not only gives 
it an unusually high light-reflecting 
factor to start with, but actually in- 
sures its turning lighter with exposure 
as well. Tests on samples exposed to 
sunlight and testing with a “fadom- 
eter,” we are told, show that exposure 
results in a definite increase in white- 
ness. 

The material is available in tile, 
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plank and board. It is easily cleaned 
with a sponge or cloth. And if a color 
other than white is desired, the origi- 
nal surfacing makes an excellent primer 


for paint. (4-415) 


One-Man Harvester 


Another farming contribution which 
should interest the business-man farm- 
er who likes to do some actual work 
around the farm is an all-crop harvest- 
er for “family-sized” farms. Small 
enough to fit into the family garage, it 
does the work of both binder and 
thresher, cutting and threshing in one 
operation. Air-tired and power-oper- 
ated in keeping with the newest trend 
in farm equipment, this machine makes 


possible a harvest crew of only one 
man. (5-415) 


Telegraphics: 


A socket wrench is now equipped 
with a battery and bulb. The wrench 
has five tension scales, and when the 
desired tension is reached in turning 
bolts, spark plugs, studs and so forth, 
the bulb will light up. (6-415) 


A screwdriver attachment for mount- 
ing on a portable electric or pneumatic 
drill or a flexible-shaft machine con- 
sists of a magazine and head. The 
magazine feeds screws one at a time to 
the driving head where they are cor- 
rectly positioned. When the magazine 
is empty, it is refilled by means of a 
transfer magazine. (7-415) 


A safety catch for the rear door of 
an automobile is simple and incon- 
spicuous but prevents the opening of 
the rear door from the inside until the 
front door has been opened. This will 
contribute to the peace of mind of the 
driver when children are alone in the 


rear of the car. (8-415) 


A new baking metal-finishing ma- 
terial available in many colors, for use 
on various gradings of metals, pro- 
duces a uniform two-tone effect in one- 
spray application. The manufacturer 
claims that it is easy to apply, is un- 
affected by varying oven conditions 
and produces a consistently uniform 
finish. Coverage per gallon is also in- 
creased. (9-415) 

—A. M. Forbes 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about any 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ to 
the reader or his company. When inquiring 
about a particular item, use of the key 
number at the end will be found convenient. 
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The Control Standard 
jor Comfort Cooling 


BECAUSE OF ITS PRECISION 


AL OW OFTEN do you find an air con- 
ditioned space too cool or too damp for 
real comfort? How often upon leaving a 
so-called air conditioned atmosphere do 
you have a sense of extreme discomfort or 
shock? This condition often prevails be- 
cause the outside temperature and humid- 
ity is in no way used as a basis for the 
inside control. 





The M-H Modutrol System provides com- 
pensated control which is a precise means of balance 
between outside weather and inside comfort. The Mod- 
utrol System of Control also provides an automatic 
means for switch-over from the cooling to the heating 
cycle. This change from heating to cooling is necessary 
during many days in late spring and early fall. 


The M-H Modutrol System has proved its dependa- 
bility and accuracy in control installations for Sum- 
mer, Winter and Year-round Air Conditioning. Think 
first of Minneapolis-Honeywell, a name which stands 
for economy and precision in the control of all six fac- 
tors that make True Air Conditioning. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co.,2905 4th Ave.S.,Minneapolis. 
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Minneapolis-Honeywell En- 
gineers are in a position to 
make an unbiased control 
recommendation... Modu- 
trol Electric... Gradutrol 
Pneumatic, or a combination 
of both... to solve any heat- 
ine, ventilating or air condi- 
tioning problem .....-+ ° 


a er . 


SEE YOUR AIR CONDITIONING DEALER 
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Tides of Industry 


ForBes Business Pictograph shows conditions little changed from last issue, 
except for an increase in the extent of gains over last year (as shown by the 
percentage figures under the map). Once more the large industrial centers make 
a good showing, and the territories high-spotted include most of the large steel, 
automobile and rubber centers. 
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Steel ingot production is going 
through a period of hesitation, with 
little change taking place from week to 




















The upward trend in the four-weeks week. 
average of automobile production con- 
tinued during the past two weeks, Check Payments 
widening the gain over last year. Outside N. Y. City 
Billions of dollars 
6 \ l 
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A 10% drop from the preceding 
week brought a sharp downturn in the 


trend of bank debits. 





Total Freight Cars Loaded 
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not enough, however, to change the 
direction of the four-weeks-average 


Freight car loadings are continuing 
trend line. 


their more-than-seasonal upward trend. 


Prices (Raw Materials Includes Farm Products ) 


1936 


1938 
FINISHED PRODUCTS 


1939 


RAW MAT, 
75 





70 1937 


A sharp drop in average market prices for farm products sent the raw ma- 
terials index down again. Finished products prices held fairly steady. (1926—100) 
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SORRY, JOE, BUT THE 
COMPANY NEVER MAKES LOANS 
TO EMPLOYEES! 





How employees 
can get cash loans for 
emergencies 


Few wage workers can meet heavy emergency 
expenses—a long sickness or serious accident, for 
instance—without borrowing. At such times 
employees probably come to you for help. You 
want them to get the money they need—for their 
own good and because employees with money 
worries can’t do their best work. 


Cash credit for workers 

But your company may not make loans to em- 
ployees. Where then are they to borrow? Banks 
require collateral which wage workers seldom 
own, or co-makers they can’t readily get. And 
their friends have their own expenses to meet 

To provide a source of cash credit for wage 
workers is the job of Household Finance. At 
Household responsible families can borrow up to 
$300 on their character and earning ability. Re- 
payment is made in 10 to 20 monthly install- 
ments which average only about 7% of borrow- 
ers’ current income. Last year Household Finance 
made over 660,000 loans to families faced with 
emergency money problems. 


More from limited incomes 


To these families Household also gave guidance 
in money management and better buymanship, 
showed them how to get more out of limited in- 
comes. Household’s consumer publications are 
now used in more than a thousand schools and 
colleges. 

Wouldn't you like to know more about this 
family money service and how it can help your 
employees? The coupon will bring you further 
information without obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America’s leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 241 branches in 153 cities 

A a a om oS 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. FM-4 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 
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MONEY TALKS 


and it speaks friendly 
about the concern when 
a worker's family receives 


GROUP 
INSURANCE 


Glad to tell our 
story to employers 








THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


HOME OFFICE NEWARK, N. J. 
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Philadelphia is | 
PROUD 


Proud of her historic past, 
her progressive present, 
and the Benjamin Frank- 
lin, her largest and most 
modern hotel. Your choice 
of the Benjamin Franklin 
puts you right in line with 
the best Philadelphia 
thought. You’ll find it one 
of the most attractive 
hotels you’ve ever stayed 
in. Economical room rates 
which fit your 

budget. 





a 
BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA'S FOREMOST HOTEL 
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They’ve Got Ideas 


(Continued from page 17) 














through baby pants and bibs, shoe 
bags and other travel accessories, um- 
brellas, to their largest item which is 
a casket cover for keeping goods clean 
in the mortician’s showroom. 

The two major mail-order houses 
are shipping blankets to customers in 
bags of this material, so that in Sum- 
mer the customer can put her blan- 
kets away in them protected from 
moths and dirt. They are just now 
bringing out an electrically heated 
iron that permits the purchaser of 
Pliofilm by the yard to make any- 
thing she wants of the material mere- 
ly by vulcanizing the edges together. 
Staple lines now comprise more than 
75% of the total volume. And new 
uses are being uncovered almost daily 
—for example, window curtains in a 
wide variety of colors are about to 
be offered. 

Richards and Boggs accept sugges- 
tions eagerly from any source, cheer- 
fully pay folks whose ideas they can 
put to use. Many of these have come 
from retail customers, but the bulk of 
them originate with store buyers and 
salespeople. One of the reasons is that 
they have induced a great number of 
stores to put Pliofilm on separate 
counters, where salespeople soon be- 
come specialists. Incidentally, their 
idea of putting the goods in the notion 
department—where a dollar sale is a 
lot above the departmental average— 
instead of scattering the goods around 
in other departments where they would 
be accessories selling for small change, 
has increased sales tremendously in 
this line. 


IT'S THE BACKBONE, BUT— 


They have long since given up the 
original lines of oilcloth and roller 
skates, but they are by no means con- 
fining themselves to Pliofilm—though 
it is the backbone of their business. 
They now have 600 employees in their 
own factory making up articles of this 
material. They have New York and 
California branches and stocks. On the 
road are thirty-two salesmen, practi- 
cally all old-timers from the Marshall 
Field wholesale force. In London is a 
subsidiary which manufactures and 
sells to Europe along the general pat- 
tern of the American company. 
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The success with which Boggs and 
Richards handled Pliofilm has brought 
to them literally hundreds of offers to 
handle other types of goods. From 
these offers they have carefully selected 
the materials which strike them as best 
fitted to their abilities. They want 
items that sell to the mass market, that 
have novelty, that are better and differ- 
ent. 

One week they are occupied with 
the possibilities of an artificial leather 
shoe that may reach the commercial 
stage within a year. Next week they 
have a delegation from some maker 
of plastics who wants to know how he 
may turn over to them for sales and 
promotion some of the products of his 
laboratories. The following week they 
will be looking into the idea of who 
knows what industry, in search of 
usable ideas for fast-selling merchan- 
dise. 


PAPER DRAPES, NO-RUN HOSE 


At this writing, they have a line of 
waterproof paper draperies made by 
one of the largest paper companies. 
The material looks like cretonne, and 
retails at 59 cents a pair in all lengths. 
They have latex overshoes and rub- 
bers which require no fasteners, sim- 
ply stretch on over the wearer’s shoe 
—they sold several hundred thousand 
pairs of these last season. They have 
a brand-new waterproof and odorless 
type of coated silk fabric that is just 
getting well started, and from it they 
plan to produce a full line of merchan- 
dise. 

Just coming up, now, is a specially 
treated silk hosiery line that is run- 
resistant but otherwise undetectable 
from ordinary silk hose. After giving 
this product a thorough testing for 
months and finding that it lasted the 
average woman from one to three 
months of daily wear, they put a small 
tryout stock in a department store. 
Then they notified the fashion editors 
of the city’s papers, to whom they 
had given samples some weeks ear- 
lier, that it was now on sale. The store 
had no opportunity to advertise the 
innovation. One fashion editor wrote 
it up promptly, the store sold 500 pairs 
or two-thirds of its total stock by half- 
past two of that afternoon. Which 
gives you an idea of how effectively 
Boggs and Richards do their promo- 
tion and pre-merchandising work. 

The two men are convinced from 
their own experience that anybody 
who says the day of opportunity is 
past is just plain crazy. They admit 
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that they themselves are probably turn- 
ing down every month opportunities 
that are just as big as the one that 
came with Pliofilm, but that they are 
not quite alert enough to comprehend. 
And they assert that the laboratories 
of the country are so chockfull of 
marvelous discoveries that the imple- 
ments of civilization within the next 
twenty years will improve as much as 
they have improved in the past fifty. 

When you ask why, then, there are 
not enough companies like their own 
to keep these discoveries flowing into 
consumption, they scratch their heads. 

“We've wondered a lot about that,” 
they confess. “We haven’t much per- 
sonal equipment for this job, except 
that we do know something about mer- 
chandising from spending our lives in 
it. But there must be thousands who 
could do the same sort of thing. 


“The best explanation we’ve been 
able to figure out is that there are not 
many people of a constructive turn 
of mind who are willing to work as 
hard as we have to work to keep this 
business rolling. And likewise, the 
chances are that most of the folks who 
could do this sort of job are already 
in jobs and don’t want to change. Do 
you think we ever would have taken 
the plunge as long as we had our jobs 
with Field’s?” 

Unquestionably the plunge has been 
profitable to Richards, Boggs & King. 

There has never been any new money 
put into the company since the orig- 
inal $10,000 was subscribed by the 
three founders—and that account was 
down to $300 at one month-end in 
1936 just before their raincape caught 
on. In 1938 they did about $2,000,000 
in sales. And a few months ago they 
had the satisfaction of moving into the 
same first-floor space in the Merchan- 
dise Mart from which they had been 
fired three years earlier. 


Do You Know That— 


In dollar value American chemical 
products represent today one-half of 
the world’s output. 


The average earnings of railway em- 
ployees in 1938 amounted to $1,859, 


the highest figure ever reached. (Rail- 
way Age) 


Since 1920 the average price per 
pound of automobiles has declined 
from 74 cents to 26 cents. 
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STUDEBAKER 





MARCHES ON 


World’s oldest vehicle maker introduces 


newest and finest car of lowest price 


MOST IMPORTANT MOTOR CAR IN 10 YEARS! 


TUDEBAKER invades the 

lowest price field . . . intro- 
duces a remarkable new Stude- 
baker called the Champion! 

Everywhere you go, you hear 
people discussing this new 
Champion. And with good rea- 
son. It’s the biggest automobile 
news since Ford changed over 
from the Model T. It’s a forward 
step that’s likely to blueprint the 
future of all automobile manu- 
facturing. 


A triumph of 13 years 
of planning 

This new lowest price Stude- 
baker has been officially under 
way since 1935. But Studebaker 
actually began the groundwork 
for it back in 1926. That was 
when Studebaker engineers dis- 
covered that by reducing waste- 
ful bulk, they could produce cars 
of greater operating economy. 

Year after year, that formula 
has made Studebaker cars less 
costly to buy and to operate and, 
at the same time, has improved 
their riding comfort, safety, 


roominess and long-lived con- 
struction. 

That same formula has given 
us our modern streamlined trains 
and airplanes. Now it finds full 
expression in the new Stude- 
baker Champion with its com- 
plete elimination of unnecessary 
poundage. The Champion oper- 
ates on reduced gasoline gallon- 
age but, more importantly, it is 
the strongest and safest car ever 
offered for so little money. 
Here’s an interesting experience 
The chief executive of a corpora- 
tion made a personal investiga- 
tion of the new Champion. His 
company owns and operates a 
fairly large fleet of cars for its 
salesmen. After driving one of 
the new Champions several hun- 
dred miles, he bought one for 
himself. He liked the way it per- 
formed, rode and handled. He 
ordered a fleet of 25 for his sales- 
men, because, to use his words, 
“I am convinced we will get 
500,000 miles of better trans- 
portation for considerably less 
money.” 
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This Book Tells How 


WORKERS 


MANAGEMENT 


Can Get Closer Together! 











61 Pages 
Fabricoid Binding 50¢ 


@ Answers Hundreds of Ques- 
tions on Current Labor Rela- 
tions Problems 

®@ Introduction by B. C. FORBES 


® Symposium of Recent Articles 
from FORBES by Edwin S. 
Cowdrick, Whiting Williams, 
Edward Laird Cady, and Other 
Brilliant Commentators on Em- 
ployee-Employer Relations 


@ Workers Themselves Reveal 
Why They Like to Work for 
Their Company 
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What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


W hat are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Address him at Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Enclose self-addressed envelope. 


Contributions 


A taxpayer, together with mem- 
bers of his family and a close business 
associate, organized an unincorpo- 
rated association to unite and co-or- 
dinate their charitable contributions. 
The distributions of the association 
were all made to or for the benefit of 
individuals or relatives thereof who 
had served the taxpayer or his family 
as employees or otherwise. 

Are the gifts made to this unincor- 
porated charitable association by the 
founders deductible for income-tax 
purposes ? 

No. The gifts are private and not 
public charity and therefore not de- 


ductible. 


Interest and Taxes 


Taxpayers are lessees under a 99- 
year proprietory lease of an apartment 
in a co-operative apartment building. 
By the terms of the lease, the lessees 
are required to pay part of the taxes 
and mortgage interest of the lessor 
corporation, the owner of the prop- 
erty. 

Can the taxpayers deduct their pro 
rata portion of the interest and taxes 
which they were required to pay? 

No. The lessor’s interest and taxes 
are not deductible by the taxpayer 
for income-tax purposes. 


Stock Redemption 


In order to facilitate the underwrit- 
ing of common stock held by a large 
stockholder, a corporation retired its 
preferred stock. The redemption of 
the preferred stock was not a cloak 
for the distribution of earnings. There 
was a legitimate business reason for 
it. Is the retirement of the stock re- 
garded as a distribution of a divi- 


dend? 
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No. It is a bona fide distribution in 


partial liquidation and not a divi- 
dend. 


Stockholders’ Liability 


Certain assets valued at $72,000 
were transferred by a corporation to 
two brothers, stockholders, in equal 
shares. Subsequently the Government 
brought suit to recover from them, as 
transferees, an unpaid income-tax as- 
sessment against the corporation 
amounting to $15,000. 

Are the two brothers liable for this 
tax? Yes. 


Expense 


A corporation contributed $20,000 
to the cost of a new breakwater to be 
built and owned by the Government. 
Since the taxpayer owns no asset as a 
result of this expenditure there is noth- 
ing for it to capitalize. Can this ex- 
penditure be charged off as an ex- 
pense? 

No. The cost of the breakwater is 
a capital expenditure and is not de- 


ductible. 


Stock Losses 


A taxpayer held stock in a corpora- 
tion whose assets were sold in a fore- 
closure proceeding instituted by the 
bondholders. The corporation’s char- 
ter was allowed to lapse. 

After the stock had become worth- 
less, the taxpayer sought to establish a 
loss for tax purposes by a sale of 100 
shares. What is the status of the trans- 
action from the income-tax point of 
view? 

The stock became worthless when 
the corporation’s charter was allowed 
to lapse. The sale of the 100 shares 
of stock was not effective to establish 
a loss. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


What the world needs desperately is 
a council of coaches to revise the rules 
of the game, or a reseach laboratory in 
which we may submit the social prob- 
lems which sorely beset us and find out 
which ones are wise and which are 
foolish.—A. W. RoBERTSON, chairman, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. 


It would take a courageous soul to- 
day to back up such an idea as the 
telephone, the motion picture, the radio 
or the automobile, with knowledge in 
advance that there is hardly a sporting 
chance of a fair return—Epcar M. 
QuEENY, president, Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. 


The United States and South Ameri- 
can countries have a great future if we 
will co-operate in the development of 
educational, cultural and economic re- 
lations on a basis that is fair to both 
sides, always keeping in mind that our 
policies must be such that they will fit 
in with the rest of the world, avoiding 
all policies that might tend toward iso- 
lation of the Western Hemisphere.— 
Tuomas J. Watson, president, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 


If in any business a manager made 
such a great failure of his job as 
Roosevelt has, he would be fired with- 
out delay. .. . It is probably too much 
to expect him to resign and admit his 
great failure—FRANK E. GANNETT, 
publisher. 


The old saying that “a rising tide 
lifts all the boats” well applies to our 
present situation. Regardless of imme- 
diate profits, more volume would lift 
many industries off the shoals of un- 
certainty and give a reason to make 
needed improvements and additions 
to their plants.—Exiot Wapsworts, 
chairman, American Committee, Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 


Maximum productivity—the greatest 
amount of employment and the high- 
est national income—depends, among 
other things, upon a proper balance 
between the hours of work and the ef- 
ficiency of that work. And the effi- 


ciency is measured by the extent to 
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which we capitalize technological prog- 
ress through better tools and a better 
operating technique. — ALFRED P. 
SLOAN Jr., chairman, General Motors 
Corp. 


A kilowatt hour always can perform 
more work than a strong, willing la- 
borer can do in eight hours.—C. M. 
Rip.ey, General Electric Co. 


Today the aggregate of the expendi- 
tures of all governments—local, state 


and national—in America is over 30% 
of the national income.—SENATOR 
Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia. 


Aviation is the most important sub: 
ject that is now facing every nation in 
the world. There is nothing so impor- 
tant, because it is changing the lives 
and thoughts of men. And it is chang- 
ing our whole concept of government 
and of power.—Dr. Georce W. LEwis, 
director of research, National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics. 
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“BUT WE NOTICED THE COMFORTS OF QUIET 
THE DAY WE INSTALLED 


PatnTaerce PERMANENT 
Acoust - 


ELOTEX 


© 0 Parent orrce 


And in 3 Months We Had Figures to 
Prove Money Savings.” 


@ You can’t count comfort in dollars. You can’t calcu- 
late freedom from ‘“‘noise nerves’ and distractions with 
a slide rule, but where Acousti-Celotex brings these 
advantages to busy offices the effects are definitely 
measurable in dollar savings! 


It’s a natural thing to discount the cost of noise. Yet 
those who may have doubted, quickly praise the com- 
forting quiet that follows the installation of Acousti- 
Celotex. And they soon learn to their profit that where 
noise disturbs, noise distracts and noise interrupts, quiet 
definitely increases all-around efficiency. 


Actual records show that Acousti-Celotex fibre tile 
applied to office ceilings can cut clerical errors more 
than 35% —typing mistakes 25% —that employee turnover 
and absences can be noticeably reduced. Thus if you even 
suspect that the clatter of typewriters and office ma- 
chines, clanging of telephones, slamming doors, are 
taking toll in your office, investigate the low actual 
cost of banishing noise. 


Let the world’s most experienced acoustical organi- 
zation make a FREE Noise Survey of your office—tell 
you how to hush clamor, smother echoes, arrest dis- 
turbing din. Learn how Acousti-Celotex fibre tile can be 
applied over existing ceilings—at night and without upset- 


ting office routine. Get the facts now! Mail the coupon! 
Copyright 1989, The Celotex Corporation 


K The word Acousti-Celotex is ohne anaes identifying an acous- 
uae ieaee aera _— tical product marketed by T. elotex poration and is pro- 
CORPORATION 7 tected as a trade mark shown elsewhere in this advertisement, 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please have a Celotex acoustical expert see 
me about a FREE Noise Survey of my 
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George F. Johnson: 


Humanizer 
(Continued from page 12) 





almost choked him. “Chop the soles 
and heels off these boots; keep at it as 
fast as you can,” was the gruff order 
he received, as he was handed a 
hatchet. When he and a dozen other 
boys tackled piles of old boots reeking 
with barnyard muck (bought from 
junkmen), the cellar became darkened 
with dust, the sickening smell intensi- 
‘ fied, reminding the lad of stories he 
had read about the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 

One day he proclaimed that he had 
found a two-dollar bill hidden in a 
shoe. The boss grabbed it, thundering, 
“Don’t you know everything that 
comes in here belongs to me?” 

His young soul told him this was no 
way to treat human beings. He was 
willing, eager to work hard for the 
fifty cents a day he received; but he 
rebelled against working under such 
inhuman conditions. He got another 
job. . . . At 21 he had thirty-five men 
working under him. . . . 

In response to a letter from Bing- 
hamton, addressed to “Mr. Johnson,” 
asking him to take charge of a treeing 
room in Lester Brothers’ factory, 
George F. hastened thither. 

“T sent that letter to a man, not a 
boy,” growled the superintendent. The 
letter had been intended for his father. 


FACTORY MOVES TO FARM 


But he pleaded so earnestly and con- 
vincingly that he could handle the job 
that he was given a chance. Not only 
did he make good as an inspirer of 
loyalty and good work from his men, 
but he also offered such money-sav- 
ing and labor-saving suggestions that 
more plant space became necessary. 

When the owner talked of buying 
a lot across the street, George F. ad- 
vised: “Why not buy farm land and 
build your factory down the river a 
few miles? Then the workers can buy 
lots and build their homes near the 
shop.” This was done. 

But later the owner, a college-bred, 
second-generation dilettante, plunged 
headlong into real estate speculation, 
even wringing stiff profits from his 
own workers who bought home sites. 
The 1893 panic precipitated him into 
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financial straits. Henry B. Endicott, of 
Boston, a heavy leather creditor, took 
over the business. 

The retiring owner urged that young 
Johnson be put in charge. “The work- 
ers are his friends; they’d do wonders 
for him,” he advised. Endicott was 
skeptical. Again George F. did an ef- 
fective selling job. “I'll offer the work- 
ers an incentive to produce more 
goods by putting them on piece-work,” 
he said. “I'll cut out all unnecessary 
costs. We can save in lots of ways. I'll 
show you how we can make better 
shoes for less money. And I'll do it for 
a year without any raise in pay.” 

That was the beginning of the Endi- 
cott-Johnson association. From the 
start the workers made more money 
for themselves, more for the concern. 
George F. saved $8,000 a year by be- 
coming his own salesforce, and going 
direct to heads of companies. He lev- 
eled out the work year—more than a 
generation before the automobile in- 
dustry attempted it. An arch-enemy of 
waste, he inculcated strict economy 





Public relations will never 
worry Endicott Johnson. For 
sound relations with workers 
almost inevitably mean sound 
relations with the public. 











among all his co-workers, impressing 
upon them that they had as much in- 
terest as he had in developing a pros- 
perous business. Constantly, he evolved 
new wrinkles for making shoes faster 
and making them better. 

“Better shoes for less money” be- 
came his slogan. 

He repeatedly refused to accept 
more salary. Finally, late in 1899, 
Mr. Endicott became persistent. Then 
George F. told him, “I'd like to buy 
half the business.” He did, for $150,- 
000. Of course, he hadn’t the money— 
hadn’t even the $150 needed for war 
tax stamps on the transaction. But 
Endicott, knowing that Gcorge F. was 
solely responsible for the transforma- 
tion from bankruptcy to prosperity, 
readily agreed to take a note, to be 
paid for from the profits. . . . 

Today George F. Johnson is the 
dominant head (Mr. Endicott passed 
away twenty years ago) of twenty-nine 
factories, producing as many as 40,- 
000,000 pairs of shoes a year, com- 
pletely self-integrated in that every 
operation is performed by E-J work- 
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ers from the time raw hides and raw 
rubber are bought until the shoes are 
ready for fitting on the customers’ 
feet. 

The chief pride and joy of George 
F., however, is that he has been able 
to provide for his many thousands of 
workers and their families factories 
the polar opposite of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta, the most salubrious environ- 
ment, the steadiest work at the highest 
pay—nearly all on piece-work—in the 
whole shoe-making industry, greater 
recreational and social facilities than 
perhaps any other employer in the 
world, creating vast communities of 
workfolks who are so contented with 
their lot in life that they delight in 
honoring the man responsible for it— 
on May Day, 1934, 130,000 employees 
and neighbors paraded in George F.’s 
honor. Perhaps he is almost as much 
gratified by the fact that every child 
in the E.-J. cities regards him as his 
or her second “Daddy” and calls him 
“George F.” 


YOU MUST LIVE WITH LABOR 


Intimate insight into the humane 
principles that have guided and gov- 
erned George F. Johnson as an em- 
ployer is derivable from such expres- 
sions as these: 

“Our business is Christianity in 
action.” 

“T don’t believe that any man can 
own a business. It belongs to the custo- 
mers, to the workers, to the commun- 
ity, to the public.” 

“T have no panacea, no formula, for 
industrial peace. But this I do believe: 
Those who control labor must live with 
labor. The children of the workers 
should grow up with the children of 
the employers. They should play to- 
gether. The wives should have a plea- 
sant neighborhood relationship. Execu- 
tives should be concerned with the 
happiness and the prosperity of the 
men and their families.” 

“Tt isn’t all-important that the own- 
ers shall prosper much, but that people 
dependent on industry shall prosper 
in reason.” 

“A man can’t operate a factory in 
Binghamton and live in New York.” 

“This is a real industrial democracy 
—with leadership, of course; no de- 
mocracy can function without leader- 
ship.” 

“It is not hard to make labor happy 
if you recognize yourself in your men. 
Such a thing as democracy in indus- 
try, love in industry, is possible—and 
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it is good business. It’s got to be made 
possible. It is as simple as the Golden 
Rule. We have a rule that any worker 
or group of workers with a grievance 
may come at any time of the day 
directly to me—even in a directors’ 
meeting.” 

“One superintendent, with his di- 
rectors and assistants, fifteen in all, 
manages the work of eleven hundred 
people.” 

“Too much boss idea in a foreman! 
We have directors who guide the work- 
ers, help them when they need help, 
and see that they do their work right. 
The director does not try to drive 
them. Anyone who works with us needs 
no driving. He knows we are all try- 
ing for the same thing—to do a good 
job because it’s worth doing well.” 


WARM HEART, COOL HEAD 


“The best part of the whole busi- 
ness is that the staff of forty-four 
doctors, six dentists and sixty gradu- 
ate nurses and eighty student nurses, 
eight pharmacists and six bacteriolog- 
ists, devote their skill more to keep- 
ing people well than to taking care of 
the sick.” 

“Keep the heart warm and the head 
cool.” 

“All religions are good and I be- 
lieve in helping them all. [He has done 
so most generously.] An employer can 
best show his religion to his workers 
by living up to it, by giving them a 
square deal and treating them as he’d 
like them to treat him.” 

“All our executive positions are 
filled by men who began at the bot- 
tom and worked up.” 

“I expect to end up with about the 
same amount of money I started with: 
None.” 

President Woodrow Wilson, address- 
ing E.-J. workers, said: “If the same 
spirit which exists between you and 
the members of the firm of Endicott 
Johnson and Company existed every- 
where, there would be no question, no 
trouble, no difficulty as between the 
employer and the employee.” 

Happily, George F.’s son, George W. 
(59), who was so eager to join the 
organization that he didn’t go to col- 
lege, early became enthusiastic over 
his father’s ideals, has eagerly co-op- 
erated in carrying them out, and, as 
president, has pledged that he will con- 
tinue them. Also, a nephew, Charles 
F. Johnson Jr., vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, is equally anxious to 
perpetuate them. 
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Are Your Salesmen Cracking 
Those BIG Orders? 


This Book Supplies the Spring Tonic Your Men Need Now! 
A Few Sample Excerpts: 


Cheerfulness will open a door when 
other keys fail. 

* es * 

Mediocre men wait for Opportunity to 
come to them. 

Strong, able, alert men go after Oppor- 
tunity. 

The brainiest of men make Oppor- 
tunities. 

* * xX 

Initiative is in business what radium is 
among metals—the rarest and most 
valuable. 

Advancement is applied initiative. 

Don’t imitate—Initiate. 

* * X* 

Personality may be defined as the right 
kind of character in the right kind 
of wrapper. 

‘£2 

Enthusiasm is the electric current 
which keeps the engine of life going 
at top speed. 

ee oe 

You have to build your own monument 

—or dig your own pit. 
+ 8 

Seores of Action - Compelling 

Thoughts Like These Greet 


You on Every Page 


OUR MEN are ready to GO. They know that big orders are 
being placed again. They want their share, but 18 lean months 
have sapped their drive. 


Many need pepping up—encouragement—self-confidence. 


Here is just the “Spring Tonic” they can use at this time—a 
handy little volume full of inspiration and cheer from the pungent 
pen of B. C. FORBES. 


Only 28 pages of text, this little book fits snugly into your sales- 
man’s pocket. Your men will read it over and over—every line in 
it will brace them up and make them go hot-footed after orders! 


The Subjects: You — Ambition — Courage — Opportunity 
— Initiative — Hold on to Your Self-Respect — Personality — 
Honesty — Health — Enthusiasm — Cheerfulness — Stick 


Revised edition. Order a copy for every man on your staff at 
these special quantity prices: 


ORs oas cies nace 25 cents a copy De RM Iss cceciddes 15 cents a copy 
Bix. caivic omens 20 cents.a copy 101 to 250............ 14 cents a copy 
yn | rl eae 18 cents a copy 251 or more.......... 12 cents a copy 


Return the coupon AT ONCE. Your men can use this book NOW. 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. SH-4-15 
Please ship prepaid .......... copies of SELF-HELPS, by B. C. Forbes, at the price quoted above. 
ee ae is enclosed. (Charge orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 


(On New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for relief of unemployed.) 


pO eee 5:5 I ak 3 ein na ot Soc laiateaieann eins bae eee 
ET SR TE es ee Oe Jvina METIS 5 x inecncxevevavncandeasdceieeotssudee 
City Paw gai a tewin tea kedisadwuiae cauwibencd akan 
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AVIATION! 


Will heavy foreign orders 
mean sharp price recovery? 


AVE aviation stocks been car- 

ried down to bargain levels? 
Which companies are profiting 
most from capacity operations 
which promise to continue for 
next 12 months? 

A timely analysis of this grow- 
ing industry with statistical 
studies of leading companies ap- 
pears in the current UNITED 
Op1nion Bulletin. Also . . . 


AIRCRAFT 
Stocks Analyzed 


. indicating the earnings possibili- 
ties and outlook of the leading units in 
the industry and offering a guide to the 
best investment opportunities. 

Write today for FREE introductory 
copy of this timely industry outlook and 
stock selections. 


Send for Bulletin FM-23 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. A re Boston, Mass. 








YOUR PASSPORT 


7, CONVENIENCE 
COMFORT 
cma 





Over 50% of all rooms $3.50 or less, single; 
$5.00 or less, double 











SOUTHERN 
MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS 


Headquarters Memphis, Tennessee, want to 
represent, on brokerage basis, responsible 
manufacturers of nationally advertised lines 
with large dollar volume possibilities. Will 
only consider items that bring repeat orders 
on which permanent business connections 
can be established. Contracts must provide 
exclusive sales rights and protected terri- 
tory. Will furnish any references required. 


Address Box No. S-42 
FORBES, 120 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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DOW -JONES AVERAGES INDUSTRIALS 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


WAR FEARS, almost as acute as if 
actual conflict had broken out, have 
thrown the stock market into what 
strongly resembles the early phases of 
a real “war market”—the phase of 
frightened liquidation. The second 
phase of such a market is usually one 
of selective buying of war stocks. Lat- 
er swings may be dominated by the 
changing fortunes of the contenders. 

After passing through the first two 
phases, the World War markets of 
1914-1918 were marked by such inter- 
mediate swings as the “peace break” 
in war stocks in late 1916, when it ap- 
peared that President Wilson’s efforts 
might end the conflict; the rise to new 
highs in mid-1917 on belief in a “long 
war’; the long decline into the Spring 
of 1918, which discounted Russia’s 
demise as an active ally and Germany’s 
strong drive on the Western front; and 
the upswing which celebrated the early 
successes of the A.E.F. and the immi- 
nent turn in the fortunes of war in 
favor of the Allies. 

Since peace is a “bear” factor in a 
true war market, the early November 
armistice set stocks down rather sharp- 
ly in the last two months of 1918. 
The subsequent recovery in 1919 and 
1920 hinged upon the reconstruction 
boom in raw materials, which in turn 
brought about the 1921 deflation. 

In addition to the main swings out- 
lined, the World War markets were 
jolted very severely many times by 
such bits of bad news as the sinking 
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of Allied ships by German U-boats, 
with prices of volatile stocks sometimes 
dropping 10 to 15 points between sales. 

At this writing (April 7) no one 
knows whether the determined Anglo- 
French stand will “stop Hitler” with- 
out recourse to arms. If war comes, 
the market probably will be domi- 
nated, after the first shock and initial 
rebound, largely by the course of the 
conflict, which is wholly unpredict- 
able and may be full of surprises. An- 
other unpredictable factor will be the 
extent of further controls which our 
Government may seek to obtain over 
business in the name of emergency. 

If the latest crisis passes without 
conflict, such a favorable turn may 
well bring belated recovery in busi- 
ness. Although the trend has lately 
disappointed observers, the position 
is sound, with inventories, commodity 
prices and current debts low. 

Summing up: If it is to be war, 
stocks are likely to reach their lows 
with the start of hostilities, or soon 
after, on the theory that the great ma- 
jority of frightened sellers will lose no 
time getting out. On the near-term 
view, having broken last September’s 
130-level, the Dow-Jones industrial av- 
erage may find support around 121. 
Good news from Europe could bring 
a brisk rally to around 136-138. 

Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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Now Not the Time to Sell 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


THE MARKET suffered a severe decline 
because of European war scares. Fears 
have naturally arisen that domestic 
business might slow up and securities 
fall farther. 

There is talk about a bear market 
starting, under the Dow Theory. It 
seems to me that since the advent of 
the New Deal one cannot safely fol- 
low any previously accepted theory, as 
we have been on uncharted seas. The 
President himself stated that he was 
like the quarterback on a football team, 
and did not know what play he would 
call next. 

Commonsense would seem to in- 
dicate that before a severe bear mar- 
ket occurs, the price level must first 
be out of line. Apart from some stocks 
in the “averages,” (which might pos- 
sibly decline farther) this condition 
does not exist at present. 


THEY CAN’T FALL MUCH FARTHER 


For instance, when the bear market 
began in the Summer of 1937, New 
York Central was 55, now 14; Con- 
solidated Edison, 49, now 29; U. S. 
Steel, 126, now 50; Socony-Vacuum, 
23, now 11; International Harvester, 
120, now 52; Chrysler, 138, now 66; 
International Paper preferred, 121, 
now 32; American Smelting, 105, now 
36; Anaconda, 69, now 23; Case 
Threshing, 191, now 70; wheat was 
$1.35 a bushel, now 67c. When one 
falls from a building, he cannot be 
badly hurt if he falls from the ground 
floor! 

Railroad stocks declined from 189 
in 1929 to 13 in 1932; advanced to 
64 in 1937; and are now around 26. 
Utility stocks declined from 144 in 
1929 to 14 in 1935; advanced to 37 in 
1937; and are now around 21. Certain- 
ly these two groups are low rather 
than high. 

Weeks ago business was cheered by 
the address made by Secretary of 
Commerce Hopkins, in which he stated 
that the emphasis was being shifted 
“from reform to recovery.” Confidence 


began to grow, until interrupted by 
war scares and word from Washing- 
ton that the President frowned upon 
“business appeasement.” 

The discouraging aspect of the situ- 
ation now prevailing is obvious; but 
the United States is not “going to hell.” 
In my judgment, owners of carefully 
selected stocks should sit tight, merely 
exercising patience. Rather than sell, I 


would prefer to buy selected stocks on 
a scale down. 

The great majority of 1938 reports 
show that inventories are small, cash 
holdings large, and that working capi- 
tal has remained intact. Earnings, of 
course, were not good; but we knew 
that the first nine months of last year 
were very bad. The final three months 
were generally up. 

The last statement of Virginia-Car- 
olina Chemical showed net working 
capital of $44 for each of its 213,000 
preferred shares (with no prior ob- 
ligations), including $14 in cash. One 
could hardly say that the stock, around 
20, is high! (It was 74, in 1937.) 

American Laundry Machine in- 
creasd its cash from $6,900,000 the 
year previous to $7,900,000; inven- 
tories declined from $3,600,000 to $3,- 
200,000; working capital was $17,120,- 








Who Supervises 
Your Investments? 





87% of those who have money at 35 lose it be- 
fore they are 60! These investors seek doctors 
for health, lawyers for property protection, 
insurance for homes. But who protects and 
supervises their investments? 


You cannot ‘get by’’ with free and intermittent ad- 
vice from your bankers, brokers, lawyers, or business 
friends. They have other responsibilities; and they 
lack adequate information. — — You should rely on a 


PROFESSIONAL UNBIASED INVESTMENT ADVISER. 


Babson’s record in 1938 gives concrete proof that a 
$120 supervision fee pays handsome dividends. Our 
selections increased 75% compared with a 60% gain 
for the Dow-Jones Average. Ask for a copy of our latest 
business and investment outlook. 


-Babson’s Reports, Babson Park, Mass. 


Send. complimentary copy latest Outlook and details 
of your seruice. 
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000 compared with $17,480,000; and 
during the year, current liabilities de- 
clined from $635,000 to $367,000. Out- 
standing stock amounts to 579,000 
shares. The company was recently 
authorized to retire 50,000 shares held 
in its treasury, and to purchase 25,000 
shares in the open market. On this 
basis, therefore, cash now amounts to 
nearly $13 a share, and net working 
capital, $32 a share. Yet the stock is 
selling about $16. 

United States Foil holds in its treas- 
ury almost one share of Reynolds 
Metals for each of its own shares. Rey- 
nolds is around 9, and U. S. Foil B 
3%. The 1938 report of Reynolds 
Metals shows current assets, including 
$2,057,000 cash, of $7,451,000, and 
current liabilities of $1,710,000—com- 
pared with current assets of $8,049,000 
and current liabilities of $2,443,000 
the year before. 

As long as one sticks to values 
such as indicated, I believe he will 
make no mistake in the long run. The 
foregoing statistics are typical of many 
of the companies whose stocks have 
been mentioned in this column, al- 
though values count little in panicky 
markets. 

Everyone knows that an enormous 
pent-up demand for goods of all kinds 
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is accumulating. The longer full re- 
covery is delayed, the longer should be 
the period of prosperity when it final- 
ly arrives. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 








Overlooking a Bet? 


(Continued from page 15) 








than conserving what it has thus far 
developed. Because noise elimination 
was a “must,” the industry went about 
solving the problem in the correct way 
—the opposite way from which most 
industries tackle the problem. The pro- 
ducers called in specialists before 
building their product, not after. The 
modern transport plane, therefore, rep- 
resents a product where silence has 
been built-in. Every design feature 
considers the fundamental laws of 
sound transmission. The engines have 
flexible mountings; the point of maxi- 
mum noise (which is in line with the 
plane of the propellers) is used for 
cargo, not passengers; the floor is so 

















Commercial Investment Trust Corporation 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION OF ALL 
32% Debentures (due July 1, 1951) on April 15, 1939. 


To holders of 342% Debentures of Commercial Investment Trust 
Corporation, issued under an Indenture, dated as of July 1, 
1936, between Commercial Investment Trust Corporation and 
The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, as Trustee. 


OTICE is hereby given that, in accordance with Article Second 

of the above mentioned Indenture, Commercial Investment 
Trust Corporation has elected to and will redeem, on April 15, 1939, 
all of its then outstanding 3429) Debentures, due July 1, 1951, at 
10314% of the principal amount thereof, together with interest 
accrued on such principal amount to the date of redemption. Pay- 
ment for said Debentures will be made at the principal office of 
Dillon, Read & Co., Paying Agent, 28 Nassau Street, Borough of 
Manhattan, New York, N. Y., upon presentation and surrender there- 
of on or after the redemption date, with all appurtenant interest 
coupons maturing after said redemption date. On and from said re- 
demption date, the interest on said Debentures will cease to accrue. 


Debentures registered as to principal must be accompanied by 
— ; »y 
proper instruments of assignment and transfer duly executed in 


blank. 
By Order of the Board of Directors. 


Dated: March 14, 1939. 





S. B. ECKER, Secretary 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Corporation 
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constructed that it floats; and the win- 
dows are set in rubber so that vibra- 
tions are absorbed. 

This lesson—that the control of 
sound precedes manufacture—has been 
confirmed by investigators working 
with the automobile. They have found 
that there is a limit to the advantages 
to be had from adding more and more 
sound-deadening material, and that 
further gains depend upon making 
some radical changes in the basic de- 
sign. Noise must be kept out, not taken 
out. It cannot be exorcised like medi- 
eval devils. Although for some time to 
come the noise-control engineer will be 
called upon to extract noises as best he 


_ can, the difference between the before 


and after attack is nevertheless a mat- 
ter of needless expenditure. 

As rapidly as industry adopts the 
principle of the basic attack, noise con- 
trol will forge ahead because it will 
win maximum results for minimum 
cost. At the moment, producers are 
preoccupied with the use of sound- 
deadening materials at the expense of 
sound-deadening design. But materials 
tend to go into use without gambling 
when design is considered, for design 
fairly pre-determines choice. 

What distinguishes noise control to- 
day, aside from its few striking 
achievements, are the virtually un- 
limited possibilities for application. 


THE RACE HAS BEGUN 


Despite ultra-modern trolley cars, 
streamlined trains and buses which are 
more silent than their predecessors, 
much more work must be done to 
make them comfortably silent. Indus- 
trial noises, too, could be reduced if 
there were a concerted attempt. One 
authority has estimated that 90% of 
all industrial noises could be cut by 
half. Business machines, not excluding 
the typewriter, could be improved by 
basic attack. Noise control in office and 
factory lags because the consumer de- 
mand for improvement has not yet 
been aroused. But that demand will 
rise when the full import of noise as 
an element of inefficiency is grasped. 

Hints of a new order to come are 
already evident. One manufacturer of 
machinery has employed a noise-con- 
trol engineer to train his design engi- 
neers in the basic science of sound. 
Out of this move, he expects, will come 
the production of superior equipment 
and a definite competitive edge. 

Meanwhile, another phase of noise- 
control work is emerging from the 
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laboratory: The use of sound for the 
inspection of products and the control 
of production processes. 

In use today is an instrument which 
will test for the sound of loose solder 
in a can of condensed milk, and boot 
out the offending can to save spoilage. 
Another device tests gears. If a gear 
tooth contour isn’t just right, it will 
give forth a definite hum when in 
mesh; a sound detector listens for it 
and informs the operator when a gear 
is faulty. Still another application re- 
lates to abrasive wheels. The quality 
of a wheel can be checked by the pitch 
and decay rate of the sound given off 
when the wheel is struck. A good wheel 
gives a long, clear ring, while the 
sound dies away sharply when the 
wheel is imperfect. 


ELectric Ear INFALLIBLE 


One of the most interesting applica- 
tions of sound to the control of produc- 
tion is the use of an electric “ear” to 
regulate the flow of ore to a ball mill. 
Grinding efficiency depends upon an 
even, controlled flow of ore to the mill; 
this optimum gtate of operation gives 
off a distinctive sound. In the past, the 
operator of a mill has depended upon 
his own ear to reveal the need for a 
smaller or larger flow—not a very 
dependable method because fatigue 
makes the human ear vary in its effici- 
ency from hour to hour. But the elec- 
tric ear is infallible, and in actual 
operation has increased efficiency in 
the volume of ore handled by 10%, 
while power consumption has been 
reduced by a like amount. 

These few applications of sound to 
inspections and control constitute a 
good beginning. But they are only a 
beginning. The principles can be ap- 
plied to a host of industrial operations. 

What has recently been accom- 
plished, however, adds a final touch to 
a long and varied scientific study. 
Having acquired a knowledge of sound 
through development of telephone and 
radio, the specialists used much of 
what was learned to eliminate un- 
wanted sound, and now they harness 
sound to make it work for us. 

Elimination and control of sound 
are undoubtedly going to keep engi- 
neers and producers well occupied for 
the next decade. With their success, 
benefits will flow to the consumer and 
back to the benefactors. But the pro- 
ducer who profits most will be the one 
who is first to see and apply the pos- 
sibilities of sound control in his field. 
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THE CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 


March 31, 1939 


RESOURCES 

CasH AND DvE From Banks . . $1,229,178,285.66 
BuLLion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT . . . 15,861,281.62 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 650,330,278.23 
STATE AND MuniciPaL SECURITIES... 136,986,729.47 
Stock OF FeperAL Reserve BANK. . . 6,016;200.00 
OTHER SECURITIES 159,629,030.42 


Loans, Discounts anD BANKERS’ 


pe 608,609 ,357.2 
BankinG Houses. . . . . 2. 2 e 34,177,962.73 
OrHer Rear Estate ....... 6,785,838.47 
POONTGAOES: «. . 6 s« ws sw we we ewe 10,629,433.27 
Customers’ AccepTANCE LiaBILiTy . . 21,742,149.91 
OTHER ASSETS. . 2. 1 we ew ew ee 8,324,829.46 


$2,888,271,376.45 








LIABILITIES 
CapiTaL Funps: 
Capita Stock . $100,270,000.00 
Surptus . . . . ~.  100,270,000.00 
33,266,151.32 
$ 233,806,151.32 
16,104,748.04 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . . 2,279,790.34 
a a erry 


at 
22,826,549.23 


Unpivipep Prorits 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


ACCEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 

LiaBiLity As EnporserR ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForeiGn Bitts . . . . .. 6,837,144.02 

OTHER LIABILITIES 11,980,053.43 


$2,888,271,376.45 





United States Government and other securities carried at 
$104,290,874.83 are pledged to secure public and trust de- 
posits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Can You Answer 
These Questions? 


How can you lift Business Worries? 


Would you want your Boy to be like 
Yourself? 


What is Productive Idleness? 
What makes a $10,000-a-year-Man? 
What is the Age Limit for Success? 


How can you tell whether you use all 
your Ability? 


Is your Firm a good one to work for? 
Have you ever asked Yourself for a Job? 
Who are Smarter—Men or Women? 
How much of you is Working? 


Every one of these is vital in your 
own life—it concerns your business 
success and your happiness. 


Every one of them (and hundreds 
more, equally important) is answered 
in the 5th printing of 


Psychology and Profits 


by DONALD A. LAIRD, Ph.D., Sci.D. 


Director, Ayer Foundation 







272 Pages 
Special Cash 
Price $2.50 


SAYS CHARLES M. SCHWAB: “I have read 
‘Psychology and Profits’ by Donald A. Laird 
with great care and interest. It is filled with wis- 
dom and excellent advice and I intend reading it 
again. It will pay any business man to read and 
study it.” 


Reduced Cash Price: Thousands of ‘Psychology 
and Profits’ have been sold at $3.50. Ensuing 
economies permit us to offer copies, for a limited 
time, at the Special Cash Price of $2.50 each! 


Money-Back Offer: Simply mail coupon below— 
enclosing remittance. Examine this book for a 
week. If it doesn’t meet your requirements— 
return it within 7 days and your $2.50 will be 
cheerfully refunded. 


——.— —MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY= = — — 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO. SP-4-15 
420 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me prepaid a copy of ‘‘Psychology and Profits’ by 
Donald A. Laird, at the Special Cash Price of $2.50. 
Check enclosed. Fully returnable within 7 days if not 
satisfied. (For orders within New York City, add 5 
cents to cover New York Stales Tax.) 
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Lifting the Relief Lid 


Business should find solid encourage- 
ment in the fact that a special Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
is at work at last on a thorough in- 
quiry into Federal relief. 

A new approach to the whole prob- 
lem of public assistance, and a new 
national policy, are the real objectives 
of Congress—principally an adminis- 
trative scheme which will cut the pre- 
vailing heavy overhead, eradicate po- 
litical manipulation, and thereby meas- 
ure the relief needs in better relation 
to the major movements of the busi- 
ness index. 

Significant as an indication of the 
direction of Congressional thought is 
the careful study being made of re- 
sults in those scattered areas where ad- 
ministration has been turned back to 
local responsibility. A notable example 
is the New Jersey experience, where all 
relief was handed back to county ad- 
ministration, aided by State and Fed- 
eral funds, as long ago as April 1936. 
Within a period of forty-five days un- 
der the new plan, the average monthly 
cost for all counties had been reduced 
by 53%, but the case load had been 
curtailed by only 38%. 


EFFICIENCY COULD HALVE BILL? 


This experience matches the general 
conclusions presented frequently in re- 
lief appropriation hearings during the 
last four years: That an efficient, non- 
political administration easily might 
halve the relief bill without depriving 
any bona fide case now on the rolls of 
a fair subsistence income. 

Since January this year, the House 
has passed two large relief appropria- 
tions aggregating $825,000,000 for 
the five months February-June. The 
hearings before the Appropriations 
Committee, now published, make some 
1,300 printed pages of testimony and 
official statistics. 

They show that during the political 
campaign months last year the Federal 
Reserve’s Industrial Production Index 
moved steadily upward from 77 in 
May to 103 in November. But during 
this interval the WPA rolls were in- 
creased by 575,000 persons. 
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The highest weekly total for the en- 
tire year was reported for the week 
ending Nov. 5, with the state and 
congressional elections coming the fol- 
lowing Tuesday, Nov. 8. 

In January 1938, when the Federal 
Reserve Index stood at 79, WPA spent 
$107,000,000; but in October, the 
last month before the elections, the 
Index stood at 96, and WPA spent 
$199,000,000. 

In summary, these figures indicate 
that relief rolls increased by 575,000 
persons during the campaign months 
last year, in a period when the Federal 
Reserve production index was moving 
upward twenty-six points; and then 
declined by 465,000 persons between 
November 1938 and April 1939, while 
the production index was falling seven- 
teen points. 


HOW RELIEF IS DISTRIBUTED 


For the three calendar years 1936-38, 
WPA alone (excluding all other major 
relief agencies), spent a total of $5.4 
billions, or an average of $1.8 billions 
a year. The enormity of this cost may 
be judged by the fact that combined 
net earnings of 1,898 domestic cor- 
porations for 1938 were reported by 
Standard Statistics at $2 billions. 

A typical exhibit touching WPA po- 
litical activity in the 1938 Congression- 
al elections was placed in the hearings 
by Rep. Robert G. Allen, a Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat who survived the Re- 
publican landslide in the Keystone 
State. He presented a large map of 
Westmoreland County, which boasts 
300,000 population. 

“That map,” said Allen, “was drawn 
by WPA engineers, paid for by WPA 
money, on WPA time, in WPA offices.” 

“What is the purpose of the map?” 
asked Mr. Cannon, of Missouri, pre- 
siding. 

“The purpose of the map,” respond: 
ed Allen, “was to allocate the voting | 
precincts. It was turned over to the 
clerk of the courts in Westmoreland 
County for his use, so that he could 
place cars and workers in each of these 
districts, as outlined, on election day.” 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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OULDN’T it be swell—to have 
WW: car so good looking you 
feel like a million every time you 
sit in it—that sparkles like a bit 
of tomorrow come true today— 
that plainly shows the whole 
wide world the way to smarter 
automobiles? 


Wouldn’t that be swell! 


Wouldn’t it be swell to boss 
around a power plant that leaps 
like lightning when you give it the 
nudge—travels easy as a skylark 
the whole day long—eats up the 
long hard miles without playing 
the guzzler with gasoline? 


Wouldn’t that be swell! 


* Better buy Buick!” 


Change Partners! 
Promenade All! 


Wouldn’t it be swell to be able to 
take good roads and bad roads in 
unfaltering stride—to swing 
around curves without slew or 
slither—to bore straight as a plumb 
line through cross-winds and 
eddies without wheel-fight or 
struggle to hold true to the mark! 


Wouldn’t that be swell! 


Wouldn’t it be swell to get all this 
in an open, airy, wide-windowed 
car that lets in all the view—at a 
price in reach—with things like 
lighted trunks and direction sig- 
nals and automatic lighters and 
plenty of ash receivers, and 
locks on both front doors, all in- 
cluded at a price to compare 
with the sixes! 


Wouldn’t it be... but wait a 


minute, brother! Know what 
you’re doing? 


EXEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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You’re painting a true-life picture 
of this gloriously active, gorgeous- 
ly garbed new ’39 Buick—this 
dashing Dynaflash straight-eight 
with its “‘full float’? BuiCoil ride, 
self-banking Knee-Action, visi- 
bility unlimited and all the rest! 


You’re plainly saying you’re tired 
of yesterday’s cars—you’re ask- 
ing for a change —so why wait— 
see the nearest Buick dealer now! 


Try out the lovely he’s ready to 
show you! Look at its price tags— 
it’s easily the car and the value of 
the year —“‘change partners” and 
from here on in, ‘Promenade all!” 
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Try to equal its acceleration ... try to 
equal its performance on the hills ... in 
other cars of its price! 


You'll think there’s quicksilver in the wheels of 
this lively car once you drive it or watch some 
other capable driver handle it in traffic. 

For the new Chevrolet is amazingly ‘‘quick 
on the trigger’’ . . . accelerates from 5 to 25 
miles an hour in record time . . . is faster in 
moving traffic than other cars in its price range! 

And this very nimbleness is, of course, an aid 
to safety, because it helps Chevrolet drivers to 
keep free of traffic tangles. 

In hill-climbing, too, ‘‘Chevrolet’s the 
Choice!’ It’s a better performer on the hills 
than any other car in its field. 

You'll want a new Chevrolet this summer. ... 
Order one today from your nearest Chevrolet 
dealer. ... And then step out and enjoy motor- 
ing as you have never enjoyed it before 
in any low-priced car! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General 
Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICHI- 


GAN. General Motors Instalment Plan — 
convenient, economical monthly payments. 
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No other car combines all 
these famous features: 


EXCLUSIVE VACUUM GEARSHIFT 


NEW AERO-STREAM STYLING, NEW 
BODIES BY FISHER 


NEW LONGER RIDING-BASE 





set In Traffic 
ow-Priced Car! 






85-HORSEPOWER VALVE-IN-HEAD SIX s) 


PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
NEW “OBSERVATION CAR” VISIBILITY 


PERFECTED KNEE-ACTION RIDING SYSTEM 
with Improved Shockproof Steering 
(Available on Master De Luxe models only) 


TIPTOE-MATIC CLUTCH 
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The only low-priced car combining “ALL THAT’S BEST AT LOWEST COST!” 
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